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CATS, KICKS, AND COLOR* 
HAROLD FINESTONE 
Chicago Area Project 


Growing recognition that the most 
recent manifestation of the use of 
opiates in this country has been pre- 
dominantly a young peoples’ problem 
has resulted in some speculation as to 
the nature of this generation of drug 
users. Is it possible to form an accu- 
rate conception as to what “manner 
of man” is represented by the current 
species of young drug addict? In- 
tensive interviews between 1951 and 
1953 with over fifty male colored 
users of heroin in their late teens and 
early twenties selected from several of 
the areas of highest incidence of drug 
use in Chicago served to elicit from 
them the expression of many common 
attitudes, values, schemes of behavior, 
and general social orientation. More- 
over, since there was every reason to 
believe that such similarities had pre- 
ceded their introduction to heroin, it 
appeared that it was by virtue of such 
shared features that they had been 
unusually receptive to the spread of 
opiate use. Methodologically, their 
common patterns of behavior suggest- 
ed the heuristic value of the construc- 
tion of a social type. The task of this 
paper is to depict this social type, and 
to present a hypothetical formulation 
to account for the form it has taken. 

No special justification appears to 


be necessary for concentrating in this 
paper on the social type of the young 
colored drug user. One of the dis- 





*This investigation was supported by 
research grant 3M 9030 from the National 
Institute of Mental Health, Public Health 
Service, and was carried on under the direc- 
tion of Clifford R. Shaw and Solomon Ko- 
brin. The writer acknowledges the generous 
assistance received in the clarification of the 
problems dealt with in this paper through 
discussions with Clifford R. Shaw, Henry 
D. McKay, and Solomon Kobrin, supervis- 
ing sociologists at the Illinois Institute 
for Juvenile Research and the Chicago 
Area Project. 


tinctive properties of the distribution 
of drug use as a social problem, at 
least in Chicago, is its high degree of 
both spatial and racial concentration. 
In fact, it is a problem which in this 
city can be pinpointed with great ac- 
curacy as having its incidence pre- 
ponderantly among the young male 
colored persons in a comparatively few 
local community areas. The following 
delineation of the generic character- 
istics of young colored drug users 
constitutes in many respects an ideal 
type. No single drug addict exempli- 
fied all of the traits to be depicted but 
all of them revealed several of them 
to a marked degree. 

The young drug user was a creature 
of contrasts. Playing the role of the 
fugitive and pariah as he was inevit- 
ably forced to do, he turned up for 
interviews in a uniformly ragged and 
dirty condition. And yet he talked 
with an air of superiority derived from 
his identification with an elite group, 
the society of “cats.” He came in 
wearing a non-functional tie clip at- 
tached to his sport shirt and an ex- 
pensive hat as the only indications 
that he was concerned with his ap- 
pearance and yet displayed in his 
conversation a highly developed sense 
of taste in men’s clothing and a high 
valuation upon dressing well. He 
came from what were externally the 
drabbest, most overcrowded, and phys- 
ically deteriorated sections of-the city 
and yet discussed his pattern of living 
as though it were a consciously culti- 
vated work of art. 

Despite the location of his social 
world in the “asphalt jungle” of the 
“Blackbelt” he strictly eschewed the 
use of force and violence as a tech- 
nique for achieving his ends or for 
the settling of problematic situations. 
He achieved his goals by indirection, 
relying, rather, on persuasion dnd on 
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a repertoire of manipulative tech- 
niques. To deal with a variety of 
challenging situations, such as those 
arising out of his contacts with the 
police, with his past or potential 
victims, and with jilted “chicks,” etc., 
he used his wits and his conversational 
ability. To be able to confront such 
contingencies with adequacy and with- 
out resort to violence was to be 
“cool.” His idea was to get what he 
wanted through persuasion and in- 
gratiation; to use the other fellow by 
deliberately outwitting him. Indeed, 
he regarded himself as immeasurably 
superior to the “gorilla,” a person 
who resorted to force. 


The image of himself as “operator” 
was projected onto the whole world 
about him and led to a complete 
scepticism as to other persons’ mo- 
tives. He could relate to people by 
outsmarting them, or through open- 
handed and often ruinous generosity, 
but his world seemed to preclude any 
relationship which was not part of 
a “scheme” or did not lend itself to 
an “angle.” The most difficult puzzle 
for him to solve was the “square,” 
the honest man. On the one hand 
the “square” was the hard-working 
plodder who lived by routine and 
who took honesty and the other 
virtues at their face value. As such 
he constituted the prize victim for 
the cat. On the other hand the cat 
harbored the sneaking suspicion that 
some squares were smarter than he, 
because they could enjoy all the for- 
bidden pleasures which were his stock 
in trade and maintain a reputation for 
respectability in the bargain. 


The cat had a large, colorful, and 
discriminating vocabulary which dealt 
with all phases of his experience with 
drugs. In addition, he never seemed 
to content himself with the con- 
ventional word for even the most 
commonplace objects. Thus he used 
“pad” for house, “pecks” for food, 
“flicks” for movies, “stick hall” for 


pool hall, “dig the scene” for observe, 
“pox” for record player, “bread” for 
money, etc. In each instance the word 
he used was more concrete or earth- 
ier than the conventional word and 
such as to reveal an attitude of subtle 
ridicule towards the dignity and con- 
ventionality inherent in the common 
usage. 

His soft convincing manner of 
speaking, the shocking earthiness and 
fancifulness of his vocabulary, to- 
gether with the formidable gifts of 
charm and ingratiation which he de- 
ployed, all contributed to the domi- 
nant impression which the young drug 
user made as a person. Such traits 
would seem to have fitted naturally 
into a role which some cats had al- 
ready played or aspired to play, that 
of the pimp. To be supported in idle- 
ness and luxury through the labors 
of one or more attractive “chicks” who 
shoplifted or engaged in prostitution 
or both and dutifully handed over the 
proceeds was one of his favorite 
fantasies. In contrast with the milieu 
of the white underworld, the pimp 
was not an object of opprobrium but 
of prestige. 

The theme of the exploitation of 
the woman goes close to the heart of 
the cat’s orientation to life, that is, 
his attitude towards work. Part of the 
cat’s sense of superiority stems from 
his aristocratic disdain for work and 
for the subordination of self to su- 
periors and to the repetitive daily 
routine entailed by work, which he 
regards as intolerable. The “square” 
is a person who toils for regular wages 
and who takes orders from his su- 
periors without complaint. 


In contrast with the “square,” the 
cat gets by without working. Instead 
he keeps himself in “bread” by a set 
of ingenious variations on “begging, 
borrowing, or stealing.” Each cat has 
his “hustle” (4), and a “hustle” is 
any non-violent means of “making 
some bread” which does not require 
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work. One of the legendary heroes 
of the cat is the man who is such 
a skillful con-man that he can sell 
“State Street” to his victim. Con- 
cretely, the cat is a petty thief, pick- 
pocket, or pool shark, or is engaged 
in a variety of other illegal activities 
of the “conning” variety. A very few 
cats are actually living off the pro- 
ceeds of their women “on the hustle.” 


The main purpose of life for the 
cat is to experience the “kick.” Just 
as every cat takes pride in his “hustle,” 
so every cat cultivates his “kick.” A 
“kick” is any act tabooed by “squares” 
that heightens and intensifies the pres- 
ent moment of experience and differ- 
entjates it as much as possible from 
the humdrum routine of daily life. 
Sex in any of its conventional ex- 
pressions is not a “kick” since this 
would not serve to distinguish the 
cat from the “square,” but orgies of 
sex behavior and a dabbling in the 
various perversions and byways of 
sex pass muster as “kicks.” Some 
“cats” are on an alcohol “kick,” others 
on a marihuana “kick,” and others 
on a heroin “kick.” There is some 
interchangeability among these vari- 
ous “kicks” but the tendency is to 
select your “kick” and stay with it. 
Many of these young drug users, how- 
ever, had progressed from the alcohol 
to the marihuana to the heroin “kick.” 
Each “kick” has its own lore of 
appreciation and connoisseurship into 
which only its devotees are initiated. 


In adehtion to his “kick” the cat 
sets great store on the enjoyment 
of music and on proper dress. To 
enjoy one’s “kick” without a back- 
ground of popular music is inconceiv- 
able. The cat's world of music has 
a distinctive galaxy of stars, and the 
brightest luminaries in his firma- 
ment are performers such as “Yard- 
bird” (the late Charlie Parker) and 
disc jockeys such as Al Benson. Al- 
most every cat is a frustrated musician 
who hopes some day to get his “horn” 
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out of pawn, take lessons, and earn 
fame and fortune in the field of 
“progressive music.” 


The cat places a great deal of em- 
phasis upon clothing and exercises 
his sartorial talents upon a skeletal 
base of suit, sport shirt, and hat. The 
suit itself must be conservative in 
color. Gaiety is introduced through 
the selection of the sport shirt and 
the various accessories, all so chosen 
and harmonized as to reveal an ex- 
quisite sense of taste. When the cat 
was not talking about getting his 
clothes out of pawn, he talked about 
getting them out of the cleaners. With 
nonchalant pride one drug user in- 
sisted that the most expensive sport 
shirts and hats in the city of Chicago 
were sold in a certain haberdashery 
on the South Side. The ideal cat 
would always appear in public im- 
peccably dressed and be able to sport 
a complete change of outfit several 
times a day. 


The cat seeks through a harmonious 
combination of charm, ingratiating 
speech, dress, music, the proper dedi- 
cation to his “kick,” and unrestrained 
generosity to make of his day to day 
life itself a gracious work of art. 
Everything is to be pleasant and every- 
thing he does and values is to con- 
tribute to a cultivated aesthetic ap- 
proach to living. The “cool cat” ex- 
emplifies all of these elements in 
proper balance. He demonstrates his 
ability to “play it cool” in hjs un- 
ruffled manner of dealing with out- 
siders such as the police, and in the 
self-assurance with which he con- 
fronts emergencies in the society of 
“cats.” Moreover, the “cat” feels him- 
self to be any man’s equal. He is 
convinced that he can go anywhere 
and mingle easily with anyone. For 
example, he rejects the type of music 


designated “the blues” because for 
him it symbolizes attitudes of sub- 
mission and resignation which are re- 
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pugnant and alien to his customary 
frame of mind. 


It can be seen now why heroin use 
should make such a powerful appeal 
to the cat. It was the ultimate “kick.” 
No substance was more profourdly 
tabooed by conventional middle-class 
society. Regular heroin use provides 
a sense of maximal social differentia- 
tion from the “square.” The cat was 
at last engaged, he felt, in an activity 
completely beyond the comprehension 
of the “square.” No other “kick” offer- 
ed such an instantaneous intensifica- 
tion of the immediate moment of ex- 
perience and set it apart from every- 
day experience in such spectacular 
fashion. Any words used by the cat 
wo apply to the “kick,” the experience 
of “being high,” he applied to heroin 
in the superlative. It was the “great- 
est kick of them all.” 


In the formulation now to be pre- 
sented the cat as a social type is 
viewed as a manifestation of a process 
of social change in which a new 
type of self-conception has been 
emerging among the adolescents of the 
lower socio-economic levels of the 
colored population in large urban 
centers. It is a self-conception root- 
ed in the types of accommodation to 
a subordinate status achieved histori- 
cally by the colored race in this 
country, a self-conception which has 
become increasingly articulated as it 
responded to and selected various 
themes from the many available to 
it in the milieu of the modern metrop- 
olis. Blumer’s classification of social 
movements into general, specific, or 
expressive, appears to provide a use- 
ful framework for the analysis of the 
social type of the cat. (2) 


In terms of these categories the cat 
as a social type is the personal counter- 
part of an expressive social move- 
ment. The context for such a move- 
ment must include the broader com- 
munity, which, by jts policies of so- 
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cial segregation and discrimination, 
has withheld from individuals of the 
colored population the opportunity to 
achieve or to identify with status posi- 
tions in the larger society. The social 
type of the cat is an expression of one 
possible type of adaptation to such 
blocking and frustration, in which a 
segment of the population turns in 
upon itself and attempts to develop 
within itself criteria for the achieve- 
ment of social status and the rudi- 
ments of a satisfactory social life. 
Within his own isolated social world 
the cat attempts to give form and pur- 
pose to dispositions derived from but 
denied an outlet within the dominant 
social order. 


What are these dispositions and in 
what sense may they be said to be 
derived from the dominant social 
order? Among the various interre- 
lated facets of the life of the cat two 
themes are central, those of the 
“hustle” and the “kick.” It jis to be 
noted that they are in direct anti- 
thesis to two of the central values of 
the dominant culture, the “hustle” ver- 
sus the paramount importance of the 
occupation for the male in our so- 
ciety, and the “kick” versus the im- 
portance of regulating conduct in 
terms of its future consequences. Thus, 
there appears to be a relationship of 
conflict between the central themes 
of the social type of the cat and those 
of the dominant social order. As a 
form of expressive behavior, however, 
the social type of the cat represents 
an indirect rather than a direct at- 
tack against central conventional 
values. 


It is interesting to speculate on 
the reasons why a type such as the 
cat should emerge rather than a so- 
cial movement with the objective of 
changing the social order. The forces 
coercing the selective process among 
colored male adolescents in the direc- 
tion of expressive social movements 
are probably to be traced to the long 














tradition of accommodation to a sub- 
ordinate status on the part of the 
Negro as well as to the social climate 
since the Second World War, which 
does not seem to have been favorable 
to the formation of specific social 
movements. 


The themes of the “hustle” and 
“kick” in the social orientation of the 
cat are facts which appear to be 
overdetermined. For example, to 
grasp the meaning of the “hustle” to 
the cat one must understand it as 
a rejection of the obligation of the 
adult male to work. When asked for 
the reasons underlying his rejection 
of work the cat did not refer to the 
uncongenial and relatively unskilled 
and low paid jobs which, in large part, 
were the sole types of employment 
available to him. He emphasized 
rather that the routine of a job and 
the demand that he should apply him- 
self continuously to his work task 
were the features that made work in- 
tolerable for him. The self-constraint 
required by work was construed as an 
unwarranted damper upon his love 
of spontaneity. The other undesirable 
element from his point of view was 
the authoritarian setting of most types 
of work with which he was familiar. 


There are undoubtedly many rea- 
sons for the cat’s rejection of work 
but the reasons he actually verbalized 
are particularly significant when in- 
terpreted as devices for sustaining his 
self-conception. The cat’s feeling of 
superiority would be openly chal- 
lenged were he to confront certain of 
the social realities of his situation, 
such as the discrimination exercised 
against colored persons looking for 
work anc the fact that only the lowest 
status jobs are available to him. He 
avoided any mention of these factors 
which would have forced him to con- 
front his true position in society and 
thus posed a threat to his carefully 
cherished sense of superiority. 
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In emphasizing as he does the im- 
portance of the “kick” the cat is at- 
tacking. the value our society places 
upon planning for the future and the 
responsibility of the individual for 
such planning. Planning always re- 
quires some subordination and dis- 
ciplining of present behavior in the 
interest of future rewards. The indi- 
vidual plans to go to college, plans 
for his career, plans for his family 
and children, etc. Such an orientation 
on the part of the individual is 
merely the personal and subjective 
counterpart of a stable social order 
and of stable social institutions, which 
not only permit but sanction an order- 
ly progression of expectations with 
reference to others and to one’s self. 
Where such stable institutions are 
absent or in the inchoate stages of 
development, there is little social sanc- 
tion for such planning in the ex- 
perience of the individual. Whatever 
studies are available strongly suggest 
that such are the conditions which 
tend to prevail in the lower socio- 
economic levels of the Negro urban 
community. (3) Stable family and 
community organization is lacking in 
those areas of the city where drug 
use is concentrated. A social milieu 
which coes not encourage the sub- 
ordination and disciplining of pres- 
ent conduct in the interests of future 
rewards tends by default to enhance 
the present. The “kick” appears to 
be a logical culmination of this em- 
phasis. 


Accepting the emergence of the 
self-conception of the cat as evidence 
of a developing expressive social 
movement, we may phrase the central 
theoretical problem as follows: What 
are the distinctive and generic features 
of the cat’s social orientation? Taking 
a cue from the work of Huizinga as 
developed in Homo Ludens (7), we 
propose that the generic characteris- 
tics of the social type of the cat are 
those of play. In what follows, Huiz- 
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inga’s conception of play as a dis- 
tinctive type of human activity will 
be presented and then applied as a 
tool of analysis for rendering intelli- 
gible the various facets of the social 
orientation of the cat. It is believed 
that the concept of play indicates 
accurately the type of expressive so- 
cial movement which receives its em- 
bodiment in the cat. 


According to Huizinga the concept 
of play is a primary element of human 
experience and as such is not suscept- 
ible to exact definition. 


“The fun of playing resists all analy- 
sis, all logical interpretation . . . 
Nevertheless it is precisely this fun- 
element that characterizes the essence 
of play.” (7, p3) The common 
image of the young colored drug ad- 
dict pictures him as a pitiful figure, a 
trapped unfortunate. There is a cer- 
tain amount of truth in this image 
but it does not correspond to the 
conception which the young colored 
addict has of himself or to the im- 
pression that he tries to communicate 
to others. If it were entirely true it 
would be difficult to square with the 
fact that substantial numbers of young 
colored persons continue to become 
drug users. The cat experiences and 
manifests a certain zest in his mode 
of life which is far from self-pity. This 
fun element seemed to come particu- 
larly to the fore as the cat recounted 
his search for “kicks,” the adventure 
of his life on the streets, and the in- 
tensity of his contest against the whole 
world to maintain his supply of drugs. 
Early in the cycle of heroin use itself 
there was invariably a “honeymoon” 
stage when the cat abandoned him- 
self most completely to the experience 
of the drug. For some cats this 
“honeymoon” stage, in terms of their 
ecstatic preoccupation with the drug, 
was perpetual. For others it passed, 
but the exigencies of an insatiable 
habit never seemed to destroy com- 


pletely the cat's sense of excitement 
in his way of life. 


While Huizinga declines to define 
play, he does enumerate three charac- 
teristics which he considers to be 
proper to play. Each one of them 
when applied to the cat serves to 
indicate a generic feature of his so- 
cial orientation. 


(a) “First and foremost . . . all play 
is a voluntary activity.” (7, p.7) 
“Here we have the first main charac- 
teristic of play: that it is free, is in 
fact freedom.” (7, p.8) The concept 
of an expressive social movement 
assumes a social situation where exist- 
ing social arrangements are frustrating 
and are no longer accepted as legiti- 
mate and yet where collective ac- 
tivity directed towards the modifica- 
tion of these limitations is not pos- 
sible. The cat is “free” in the sense 
that he is a pre-eminent candidate for 
new forms of social organization and 
novel social practices. He is attempt- 
ing to escape from certain features 
of the historical traditions of the 
Negro which he regards as humiliat- 
ing. As an adolescent or young adult 
he is not fully assimilated into such 
social institutions as the family, 
school, church, or industry which may 
be available to him. Moreover, the 
social institutions which the Negroes 
brought with them when they migrated 
to the city have not as yet achieved 
stability or an adequate functioning 
relationship to the urban environment. 
As a Negro, and particularly as a 
Negro of low socio-economic status, 
he is excluded from many socializing 
experiences which adolescents in more 
advantaged sectors of the society 


take for granted. He lives in com- 
munities where the capacity of the 
population for effective collective ac- 
tion is extremely limited, and conse- 
quently there are few effective con- 
trols on his conduct besides that 
exercised by his peer group itself. 

















He is fascinated by the varied “scenes” 
which the big city spreads out before 
him. Granted this setting, the cat 
adopts an adventurous attitude to life 
and is free to give his allegiance to 
new forms of activity. 


| . A second characteristic 
is closely connected with this (that is, 
the first characteristic of freedom), name- 
ly, that play is not “ordinary” or “real” 
life. It is rather a stepping out of “real” 
life into a temporary sphere of activity 
with a disposition all of its own. Every 
child knows perfectly well that he is 
“only pretending,” or that it was “only 
for fun.” . . . . This “only pretending” 
quality of play betrays a consciousness 
of the inferiority of piay compared with 
“seriousness,” a feeling that seems to be 
something as primary as play itself. 
Nevertheless . . . the consciousness of 
play being “only a pretend” does not by 
any means prevent it from proceeding 
with the utmost seriousness, with an 
absorption, a devotion that passes into 
rapture and, temporarily at least, com- 
pletely abolishes that troublesome “only” 
feeling. (7, p.8) 


It is implicit in the notion of an 
expressive social movement that, since 
direct collective action to modify the 
sources of dissatisfaction and restless- 
ness is not possible, all such move- 
ments should appear under one guise, 
as forms of “escape.” Persons view- 
ing the problem of addiction from the 
perspective of the established social 
structure have been prone to make 
this interpretation. It is a gross over- 
simplification, however, as considered 
from the perspective of the young 
drug addict himself. The emergence 
of the self-conception of the cat is 
an attempt to deal with the problems 
of status and identity in a situation 
where participation in the life of 
the broader community is denied, but 
where the colored adolescent is be- 
coming increasingly sensitive to the 
values, the goals, and the notions of 
success which obtain in the dominant 
social order. 


The caste pressures thus make it 
exceedingly difficult for an American 
Negro to preserve a true perspective 
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of himself and his own group in rela- 
tion to the larger white society. The 
increasing abstract knowledge of the 
world outside—of its opportunities, its 
rewards, its different norms of compe- 
tition and cooperation—which results 
from the proceeding acculturation at 
the same time as there is increasing 
group isolation, only increases the ten- 

sions. (8) 

Such conditions of group isolation 
would appear to be fairly uniform 
throughout the Negro group. Al- 
though this isolation may be experi- 
enced differently at different social 
levels of the Negro community, cer- 
tain features of the adaptations arrived 
at in response to this problem will 
tend to reveal similarities. Since the 
struggle for status takes place on a 
stage where there is acute sensitivity 
to the values and status criteria of the 
dominant white group, but where 
access to the means through which 
such values may be achieved is pro- 
hibited, the status struggle turning in 
on itself will assume a variety of dis- 
torted forms. Exclusion from the 
“serious” concerns of the broader com- 
munity will result in such adaptations 
manifesting a strong element of 
“play.” 

Frazier in Black Bourgeoisie dis- 
cusses the social adaptation of the 
Negro middle class as “The World 
of Make-Believe.” (5) 


The empahsis upon “social” life or 
“society” is one of the main props of 
the world of make-believe into which 
the black bourgeoisie has sought an 
escape from its inferiority and frus- 
trations in American society. This world 
of make-believe, to be sure, is a re- 
flection of the values of American so- 
ciety, but it lacks the economic basis 
that would give it roots in the world 
of reality. (5, p.237) 


In the Negro lower classes the 
effects of frustrations deriving from 
subordination to the whites may not 
be experienced as personally or as 
directly as it is by the Negro middle 
class, but the massive effects of resi- 
dential segregation and the lack of 
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stable social institutions and com- 
munity organization are such as to 
reinforce strong feelings of group 
isolation even at the lowest levels of 
the society. 


It is here suggested that the func- 
tion performed by the emergence of 
the social type of the cat among 
Negro lower class adolescents is an- 
alogous to that performed by “The 
World of Make-Believe” in the Negro 
middle class. The development of a 
social type such as that of the cat 
is only possible in a situation where 
there is isolation from the broader 
community but great sensitivity to its 
goals, where the peer group pressures 
are extremely powerful, where insti- 
tutional structures are weak, where 
models of success in the illegitimate 
world have strong appeals, where 
specific social movements are not pos- 
sible, and where novel forms of be- 
havior have great prestige. To give 
significance to his experience, the 
young male addict has developed the 
conception of a heroic figure, the 
“ideal cat,” a person who is com- 
pletely adequate to all situations, who 
controls his “kick” rather than letting 
it control him, who has a lucrative 
“hustle,” who has no illusions as to 
what makes the world “tick,” who is 
any man's equal, who basks in the 
admiration of his brother cats and 
associated “chicks,” who hob-nobs 
with “celebs” of the musical world, 
and who in time himself may be- 
come a celebrity. 


The cat throws himself into his way 
of life with a great deal of intensity 
but he cannot escape completely from 
the perspective, the judgments, and 
the sanctions of the dominant social 
order. He has to make place in his 
scheme of life for police, lockups, 
jails, and penjtentaries, to say noth- 
ing of the agonies of withdrawal 
distress. He is forced eventually to 
confront the fact that his role as a 
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cat with its associated attitudes is 
largely a pose, a form of fantasy with 
little basis in fact. With the realiza- 
tion that he jis addicted he comes 
only too well to know that he is a 
“junky,” and he is fully aware of the 
conventional attitudes towards addicts 
as well as of the counter-rationaliza- 
tions provided by his peer group. It 
is possible that the cat's vacillation 
with regard to seeking a cure for his 
addiction is due to a conflict of per- 
spectives, whether to view his habit 
from the cat’s or the dominant social 
order’s point of view. 


(c) Play is distinct from “ordinary” 
life both as to locality and duration. This 
is the third main characteristic of play: 
its secludedness, its limitedness. It is 
“played out” within certain limits of 
time and place. It contains its own 
course and meaning.” (7, p.g) 


It is this limited, esoteric character 
of heroin use which gives to the cat 
the feeling of belonging to an elite. 
It is the restricted extent of the dis- 
tribution of drug use, the scheming 
and intrigue associated with under- 
ground “connections” through which 
drugs are obtained, the secret lore of 
the appreciation of the drug’s effects, 
which give the cat the exhilaration of 
participating in a conspiracy. Contrary 
to popular conception most drug users 
were not anxious to proselyte new 
users. Of course, spreading the habit 
would have the function of increasing 
the possible sources of supply. But 
an equally strong disposition was to 
keep the knowledge of drug use 
secret, to impress and dazzle the au- 
dience with one’s knowledge of being 
“in the know.” When proselyting did 
occur, as in jails or lockups, it was 
proselyting on the part of a devotee 
who condescended to share with the 
unjnitiated a highly prized practice 
and set of attitudes. 


As he elaborates his analysis of 
play, Huizinga brings to the fore addi- 
tional aspects of the concept which - 
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also have their apt counterpart in the 
way of life of the cat. For instance, 
as was discussed earlier, the cat's 
appreciation of “progressive music” 
is an essential part of his social 
orientation. About this topic Huizinga 
remarks, “Music, as we have hinted 
before, is the highest and purest ex- 
pression of the facultas ludendi.” (7, 
p. 187) The cat's attitude toward 
music has a sacred, almost mystical 
quality. “Progressive music” opens 
doors to a type of highly valued ex- 
perience which for him can be had 
in no other way. It is more important 
to him than eating and is second only 
to the “kick.” He may have to give 
up his hope of dressing according to 
his standards but he never gives up 
music. 


Huizinga also observes, “Many and 
close are the links that connect play 
with beauty.” (7, p.7) He refers to 
the “profoundly aesthetic quality of 
piay.” (7, p.2) The aesthetic empha- 
sis which seems so central to the style 
of living of the cat is a subtle 
elusive accent permeating his whole 
outlook but coming to clearest ex- 
pression in a constellation of interests, 
the “kick,” clothing, and music. And 
it certainly reaches a level of aware- 
ness in their language. Language is 
utilized by the cat with a conscious 
relish, with many variations and indi- 
vidual turns of phrase indicating the 
value placed upon creative expression 
in this medium. 


It is to be noted that much of the 
description of the cat’s attributes did 
not deal exclusively with elements 
unique to him. Many of the features 
mentioned are prevalent among ado- 
lescents in all reaches of the status 
scale. Dress, music, language, and the 
search for pleasure are all familiar 
themes of the adolescent world. For 
instance, in his description of the 
adolescent “youth culture” Talcott 
Parsons would appear to be presenting 
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the generic traits of a “play-form” 
with particular reference to its expres- 
sion in the middle class. 

It is at the point of emergence into 
adolescence that there first begins to 
develop a set of patterns and behavior 
phenomena which involve a highly com- 
plex combination of age grading and 
sex role elements. These may be referred 
to together as the phenomena of the 
“youth culture”. 


Perhaps the best single point of 
reference for characterizing the youth 
culture lies in its contrast with the 
dominant pattern of the adult male 
role. By contrast with the emphasis on 
responsibility in this role, the orienta- 
tion of the youth culture is more or 
less specifically irresponsible. One of its 
dominant roles is “having a good 
time” ... . It is very definitely a 
rounded humanistic pattern rather than 
one of competence in the performance 
of specified functions. (9) 

Such significant similarities between 
this description and the themes of the 
socia! type of the cat only tend to 
reinforce the notion that the recent 
spread of heroin use was a problem 
of adolescence. The cat is an ado- 
lescent sharing many of the interests 
of his age-mates everywhere but con- 
fronted by a special set of problems 
of color, tradition, and identity. 


The social orientation of the cat, 
with its emphasis on non-violence, 
was quite in contrast to the orienta- 
tion of the smaller group of young 
white drug users who were inter- 
viewed in the oourse of this study. 
The latter's type of adjustment placed 
a heavy stress upon violence. Their 
crimes tended to represent direct at- 
tacks against persons and property. 
The general disposition they mani- 
fested was one of “nerve” and brash- 
ness rather than one of “playing it 
cool.” They did not cultivate the 
amenities of language, music, or dress 
to nearly the same extent as the cat. 
Their social orientation was expressed 
as a direct rather than an indirect 
attack on the dominant values of our 
society. This indicates that the 
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“youth culture” despite its generic 
features may vary significantly in 
different social settings. 


In his paper, “Some Jewish Types 
of Personality,” Louis Wirth made the 
following suggestive comments about 
the relationship between the social 
type and its setting. 

A detailed analysis of the crucial per- 
sonality types in any given area or 
cultural group shows that they depend 
upon a set of habits and attitudes in 
the group for their existence and are 
the direct expressions of the values of 
the group. As the life of the group 
changes there appears a host of new 
social types, mainly outgrowths and 
transformations of previous patterns 
which have become fixed through ex- 
perience. (11) 


What are some of the sources of the 
various elements going to make up 
the social type of the cat which may 
be sought in his traditions? The fol- 
lowing suggestions are offered as little 
more than speculation at the present 
time. The emphasis upon non- 
violence on the part of the cat, upon 
manipulative techniques rather than 
overt attack, is a stress upon the in- 
direct rather than the direct way 
towards one’s goal. May not the cat 
in this emphasis be betraying his 
debt to the “Uncle Tom” type of 
adjustment, despite his wish to djs- 
sociate himself from earlier patterns 
of accommodation to the dominant 
white society? May not the “kick” 
itself be a cultural lineal descendant 
of the ecstatic moment of religious 
possession so dear to revivalist and 
store-front religion? Similarly, may 
not the emphasis upon the exploita- 
tion of the woman have its origin in 
the traditionally greater economic 
stability of the colored woman? 


W. I. Thomas in one of his refer- 
ences to the problems raised by the 
city environment stated, “Evidently 
the chief problem is the young Ameri- 
can person.” (10, p.46) In discussing 
the type of inquiry that would be 
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desirable in this area he states that 
it should 

. . « lead to a more critical dis- 

crimination between that type of dis- 

organization in the youth which is a 

real but frustrated tendency to organize 

on a higher plane, or one more cor- 
respondent with the moving environ- 
ment, and that type of disorganization 
which is simply the abandonment of 

standards. It is also along this line . . . 

that we shall gain light on the relation 

of fantastic phantasying to realistic 

phantasying. . . . (10, p.47) 

Posed in this way the problem be- 
comes one of evaluating the social 
type of the cat in relation to the 
processes of social change. This so- 
cial type is difficult to judge acoording 
to the criterion suggested by Thomas. 
Since many of the cat's interests are 
merely an extreme form of the ado- 
lescent “youth culture,” in part the 
problem becomes one of determining 
how functional the period of adoles- 
cence is as preparation for subsequent 
adult status. However, the central 
phases of the social orientation of the 
cat, the “hustle” and the “kick,” do 
represent a kind of disorganization 
which indicates the abandonment of 
conventional standards. The young 
addicted cat is “going nowhere.” With 
advancing age he cannot shed his ad- 
diction the way he can many of the 
other trappings of adolescence. He 
faces only the bleak prospect, as time 
goes on, of increasing demoralization. 
Although the plight of the young 
colored addict is intimately tied to the 
conditions and fate of his racial group, 
his social orientation seems to repre- 
sent a dead-end type of adjustment. 
Just as Handlin in The Uprooted sug- 
gests that the first generation of 
immigrant peoples to our society tends 
to be a sacrificed generation (6), 
it may be that the unique problems of 
Negro migrants to our metropolitan 
areas will lead to a few or several 
sacrificed generations in the course 
of the tortuous process of urbaniza- 
tion. 
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The use of public opinion polls as 
a basis for the formulation of public 
policy has again come to the fore 
amidst the current controversy oon- 
cerning the role of labor unions in 
the political life of American society. 
The principal purpose of this paper 
is to document the authors’ belief 
that such a use of polls requires a 
high degree of skillful and cautious 
interpretation, and that any legislative 
decisions based primarily on the phil- 
osophy underlying the usual type of 
polling technique may contain many 
potential pitfalls. Our belief is not 
a new one, and has been stated by 
other students of the problem. How- 
ever, the limitations of the polling 
approach to public policy have not 
been explored before in the case of 
union members’ attitudes toward po- 
litical activity by their unions and the 
use of their dues for such activity. 


In the three months following the 
1956 Presidential election, a sample 
of 156 Detroit United Automobile 
Workers (UAW) members (selected 
through an area probability approach) 
was interviewed on a series of items 
including a number dealing specifically 
with the much-discussed issue of 
unions in politics. This study was 
prompted by (a) a general interest 
in the social psychology of labor vot- 
ing, (b) a specific interest in continu- 
ing the type of inquiry begun in 1952 
(3), but even more particularly by 
(c) the prominence given since 1952 
to the provocative question of rank- 


and-file approval of union political 
activity and of the use of members’ 
dues and union funds for political 
purposes. 


The use of the polling technique 
for discovering the extent of such 
approval has grown since 1952, and 
indeed, the findings have been often 
used to support or oppose the exten- 
sion of union activity into the political 
sphere. One way to examine the gen- 
eral issue of the role of public opinion 
polls in such a context would be to 
describe and analyze the opinions of 
members of a politically active union. 
The UAW serves as a case in point. 
Perhaps no other union in the United 
States has had a more phenomenal 
and dramatic rise to political promi- 
nence than the UAW. Departing 
from labor's tradition of political neu- 
trality, this union openly supports and 
endorses, with a few rare exceptions, 
candidates of the Democratic Party in 
Michigan. It is regarded in Michigan 
politics as the peak interest group 
within the Democratic Party in that 
state. 


Among the problems involved in 
the use of polls in the formulation 
of any public policy, two in particular 
are the subject of this paper, especially 
in relation to the current controversy 
over the extension of union political 
activities. 


(a) Saliency, or importance, of an 
issue under public discussion. Just 
how important is the issue, to what - 
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extent is it actively on the minds of 
people? And somewhat related, has 
an opinion on the issue been reached 
after little or extensive reflection and 
discussion of the pros and cons, the 
implications, etc? 


(b) The relatwe weights to be 
given, im decision-making, to the 
opinions of various strata in the popu- 
lation. What are the other character- 
istics of this or that group favoring 
or opposing a given measure? For 
example, should the “opinions” of 
the uninformed and disinterested citi- 
zens be consulted and considered to 
the same extent as those of the in- 
formed and interested citizens? And 
somewhat related, should all kinds of 
legislation (including health, war, 
civil rights, and similar issues) be 
based essentially on answers to public 
opinion polls? 


SALIENCY 


The measurement of beliefs and 
attitudes clearly should not rely ex- 
clusively on the closed-end, forced- 
type of question, especially if the 
purpose of such measurement is to 
assess the importance of a public 
issue, such as union political behavior, 
in the minds of the electorate. “Im- 
portance or centrality of attitudes,” 
write Kretch and Crutchfield, “may 
be revealed in several different ways. 
For one thing, the intensity with which 
the person feels about the object or 
issue is highly related to its impor- 
tance to the person. For another thing, 
the saliency of the object or issue to 
the person, i.e., the extent to which 
it occupies his attention, is likely to 
be related to its importance to 
him.” (4) 


We wish to present here the varied 
findings on the answers to three dif- 
ferently worded questions dealing 
with union political action and with 
the use of union dues or funds for 
political purposes, each varying, in 


our opinion, in the degree to which it 
effectively measures the saliency of 
the basic issue. 


After responding to six or seven 
questions* deliberately invoking a 
specific reference to unions, the UAW 
members were then asked to name 
any groups which they felt should not 
be allowed to give money to parties 
and candidates. Despite this series of 
reminders, only nine per cent of the 
total sample felt strongly enough 
about the issue, apparently, to name 
labor unions as organizations which 
should not be allowed to give money 
to parties and candidates. An almost 
equal percentage, eight per cent, men- 
tioned business groups. And another 
nine per cent stated that “no groups 
at all” should be allowed to contribute 
financially to parties and candidates. 


Another set of questions also 
tapped saliency to some extent, in 
the sense that although the respon- 
dents were presented with a list of 
organizations, when asked which 
group’s political recommendations 
they particularly trusted (and would 
be more likely to vote or candidates 
recommended by such groups), they 
were not asked to indicate if they 
trusted (or did not trust) the recom- 
mendations of each group. Instead 
they were asked only to look at the 
list of groups and then choose those 
whose recommendations they trusted 
(or did not trust, in a subsequent 
question). As Table 1 reveals, nearly 
one-half of our UAW sample volun- 
tarily selected labor groups as belong- 
ing to that category of organizations 
for whose recommended candidates 
they would be more likely to vote. 
Contrari-wise, when asked to name 
those groups on the list which they 
did mot trust, 10 per cent named labor 





*The number of antecedent questions 
varies from six to seven because in half 
of the interview schedules the order of this 
particular open-end question alternated 
with that of another question. 
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TABLE 1 


GROUPS SELECTED AS PARTICULARLY 
Trusted RE: VOTING RECOMMEN- 








DATIONS 
Labor Groups 49% 
Newspapers 16 
Business Group 5 
(N = 156) 





groups, in marked contrast to 43 per 
cent citing business groups, and 38 
per cent mentioning newspapers (see 
Table 2). 


TABLE 2 


GROUPS SELECTED AS PARTICULARLY 
Not Trusted RE: VOTING 








RECOMMENDATIONS 
Business Groups 4390 
Newspapers 38 
Labor Groups 10 

(N = 156) 





How do these findings compare 
with those elicited by a simple forced- 
choice type of question, which asked 
merely for agreement or disagreement 
(without any attempt to tap for sali- 
ency or the meaning attached to it 
by the respondent) with the follow- 
ing statement? 

“Unions should be allowed to use part 
of the members’ dues to tell their mem- 
bers about campaign issues and such 


things like the voting records of candi- 
dates.” 


Only a bare majority, 52 per cent, 
agreed with this statement. In other 
words, 48 per cent of the UAW mem- 
bers, it might be argued, did mot agree 
that unions should be allowed 10 use 
part of members’ dues for such pur- 
poses. But this percentage, 48 per 
cent, which represents the forced- 
choice answers of the sample, should 
be contrasted with the 9 per cent who 
volunteered (near the end of the in- 
terview, after at least six other ques- 
tions specifically mentioning unions) 
to mention unions in an open-end 
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question asking which groups should 
not be allowed to give money to 
parties and candidates, and with the 
10 per cent who, when shown a list 
of organizations, cited unions as a 
group whose voting recommendations 
they do not trust. 


Which of these percentages — the 
48, 9, or 10 per cent — should be 
taken as a reliable guide to the sali- 
ency of feelings that auto workers 
have concerning the role of unions in 
politics? Which question could best 
tell us how many workers, for ex- 
ample, would actually sign a waiver 
requesting that none of their dues be 
allocated to the Political Action De- 
partment of their union? Or, how 
many of them feel so strongly nega- 
tive about the issue that they would 
write letters of protest to their rep- 
resentatives in Washington? How 
would they actually react when faced 
with a concrete proposal to prohibit 
or restrict the freedom of unions 
(their own in particular) to partici- 
pate in politics? 


Finally, does the answer to the 
question concerning the use of their 
dues for political education necessar- 
ily tell us anything about the more 
basic issue, namely, their approval or 
disapproval of political action by 
their union? We have some jindica- 
tion of the lack of intrinsic connection 
between the two issues of union 
political action and the use of dues 
in the fact that 45 per cent of the 
UAW members in our sample dis- 
approving of the use of unjon dues 
for political education nevertheless 
think it is all right for unions to be 
active in politics! Stated differently, 
21 per cent of the entire sample 
approve of political action but dis- 
approve of the use of their dues for 
such purposes. Is it possible that they 
have not given much thought to the 
means required for political activities 
—staff, printing expenses, radio and 
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television time, and other resources, 
all of which must be paid for? On 
the other hand, is it possible that 
they would prefer to forbid union 
political action if they did realize 
such a policy required the expenditure 
of part of their dues? 


In any event, it seems plausible to 
conclude that the opinions of this 
particular 21 per cent have not been 
reached on te basis of much serious 
deliberation and extensive discussion. 
The moot point is, at what juncture 
in the process of national debate, 
interpersonal discussion, and indivi- 
dual reflection should decision-makers 
rely on the polling technique as a 
serious basis for making far-reaching 
decisions? 


SOCIAL-PSYCHOLOGY AND POLITICAL 
DEMOCRACY 


In his stimulating discussion of 
“Democratic Theory and Public Opin- 
ion,” Berelson states some require- 
ments “in democratic theory which 
refer primarily to characteristics de- 
manded of the electorate as it initially 
comes to make a political discussion.” 
(1) These include the following: 


(a) A personality structure compatible 
with the demands and values of a 
democratic society, especially non- 
authoritarian tendencies and a feel- 
ing of political potency. 

(b) Social and political interest and par- 
ticipation; information and knowl- 
edge; communication and discussion. 


(c) “Acceptance of the political sphere 
as one of the legitimate elements of 
social life.” 


If these considerations of the kind 
of prerequisites for a democratic so- 
ciety are plausible, it seems reasonable 
to inquire into the make-up of two 
contrasting types in our sample, (a) 
those union members who disapprove 
of unions being active in politics and 
also disapprove of the use of union 
dues for political education (26 per 
cent of the total sample), and (b) 


those union members who approve of 
both activities (42 per cent of the 
total sample). 


What distinguishes the first type 
of UAW member, the one who would 
deny unions both the right to engage 
in political action and the use of 
part of dues income for political 
education, from the second type — 
especially with regard to the require- 
ments for a democratic society? 


Authoritarianism. Using the well- 
known five-item F-Scale of the Cali- 
fornia studies, we have defined as 
authoritarian those respondents who 
agreed with at least four of the five 
statements in that scale; as non- 
authoritarian, those who agreed with 
none or only one of the five state- 
ments. The UAW members disap- 
proving of political action and of the 
use of dues had a lower percentage 
of non-authoritarians than did the 
members approving both measures.* 
Also, they had a slightly higher per- 
centage of authoritarians (see Table 
3). As a matter af fact, the unionists 
against both measures had the lowest 
percentage of non-authoritarians in 
the entire sample of auto workers. 








Attitude toward 
Union Political Ac- 
tion and Use of Dues 


For Against 





Authoritarian 37% 42% 
Non-Authoritarian 17 5 
N’s (63) (38) 





If we compare only white members 
in each type, the contrast is even 
greater, with only 4 per cent of the 
“against” but 23 per cent of the “for” 
type being non-authoritarian; authori- 
tarianism among the whites in each 
type was 41 per cent in the “against” 
type, in contrast with only 13 per 
cent in the “for” type. 


Feeling of political effectiveness. 
One item in the University of Michi- 





*The probability that this difference was 
due to chance is .o8. 
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gan Survey Research Center's scale 
of political effectiveness was adapted 
for use in this study as a rough index 
of such a dimension: 


“People like yourself don’t have 
any say about what the government 
does.” 


The group of UAW members ob- 
jecting to union political action and 
the use of dues for political education 
have a slightly higher percentage 
than do those approving of both 
measures, 35 per cent compared with 
25 per cent. The difference is signifi- 
cant, however, between the whites in 
each type, 41 per cent against 23 per 
cent. Furthermore, the type opposed 
to both measures has a higher propor- 
tion of members with both high 
authoritarianism and “political fu- 
tility.” 

Political interest. As Berelson says, 

. the electorate is required to 
possess a certain degree of involve- 
ment in the process of political de- 
cision, to take an appropriate share 
of responsibility . . . Political dis- 
interest or apathy is not permitted, 
or at least not approved . . . The 
more interested people are more 
likely to affect others and thus to 
exercise a greater influence upon the 
outcome of elections.” 


The union members against union 
political action and the use of dues 
tend to have a slightly lesser degree 
of political interest as measured by 
radio, TV, and newspaper campaign 
material, election campaign partici- 
pation, and ability to name candi- 
dates, than the members in favor of 
both measures. For instance, 35 per 
cent of the opposed members did not 
listen at all, or listened less than once 
a week, to radio and TV campaign 
programs, in contrast with 24 per 
cent of the favorably inclined union 
members. Putting it more strongly, 
of all the respondents in the total 
sample who listened nearly every 
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night, three-fifths were in the pro- 
PAC-and-dues group (which consti- 
tutes slightly more than two-fifths of 
the sample), while less than one- 
fourth were in the anti-PAC-and-dues 
group (which constitutes slightly 
more than one-fourth of the sample). 


When asked whether they did 
anything to help get their candidate 
elected, only 5 per cent of the anti- 
group (two out of forty) said they 
did, while 23 per cent of the pro- 
group said they did such things as 
giving money, handing out or dis- 
playing literature, talking to people, 
official political assignments, etc. The 
probability that this difference is due 
to chance is less than .02. 


Since political interest has gener- 
ally been found to vary with degree 
of education, it is not surprising that 
the type of UAW member with the 
greatest political interest, namely, the 
group approving of both political 
action and the use of dues, is also 
better educated (as measured by years 
of schooling) than its opposite type. 
While 68 per cent of the former have 
had at least one year of high school 
training, only 55 per cent of the 
latter have had the same amount. 
The probability of chance influencing 
this difference is .19, but again when 
we consider only whites in each type, 
the difference becomes significant 
(Negroes are over-represented in the 
pro- type). 


These measures of political interest 
and participation reveal, or at least 
suggest, that the group of UAW 
members opposed to union political 
action and the use of dues for polit- 
ical education is less qualified to meet 
the requirements called for in a demo- 
cratic electorate, as defined here, than 
is the group favoring such measures. 


Legitimacy of politics. A voter's 


evaluative images of the political 
sphere, his definition of the total 
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political situation, can substantially 
influence how he will react to ques- 
tions involving that sphere of human 
behavior. It is our opinion that this 
aspect has not received enough at- 
tention from social scientists. Berel- 
son subsumes under his interest and 
participation requirement for demo- 
cratic society the “acceptance of the 
political sphere as one of the legitj- 
mate elements of social life,’ but we 
consider this important enough to 
treat it separately. As he points out, 
“In a democratic society the political 
sphere must not be widely viewed 
as unclean or degraded or corrupt.” 


How do our two types compare 
with respect to the requirement of 
tolerating or accepting “politics” as 
a normal, desirable phenomenon in 
our society? In an effort to approach 
this fundamental question, we have 
constructed an Index of Legitimacy 
of Politics, based on our respondents’ 
replies to five sets of questions: 


(a) Aclearly negative image of poli- 
tics elicited from the question, “When 
someone says such and such a group is 
active in politics, what does that mean 
to you?” Examples would be, “It’s a 
damned racket,” “People shouldn’t in- 
terfere in telling you how to vote,” 
“They’re a bunch of crooks.” 


(b) A “not all right” response to 
both of the following: “Do you think 
it was all right for the unions to work 
to get Stevenson elected, or that it was 
not all right?” “Do you think it was all 
right for businessmen and _ business 
groups to work to get Eisenhower 
elected, or that it was not all right ?” 


(c) The selection of both business 
groups and labor groups whose voting 
recommendations would be particularly 
not trusted, or an indication that the 
respondent trusts mo group’s recommen- 
dations. 


(d) A “less to say” response to both 
of the following: “Would you like to 
see labor unions have more to say, or 
less to say, about things the government 
does?” “Would you like to see business- 
men and business groups have more to 
say, or less to say, about things the 
government does?” 


(e) A response of “No groups at all 
should be allowed” to the question, “Are 
there any particular groups or organi- 
zations that you think should not be al- 
lowed to give money to parties and 
candidates ?” 


Table 4 presents the percentages 
of each of the two types giving the 
number of such replies to the five 
items comprising the Index of Legit- 
imacy of Politics. The differences 
between the two types are the sharp- 
est of all those presented in this 
paper (the P is well beyond .0001), 
and they suggest that this particular 
dimension of political sociology de- 
serves greater consideration in future 
studies, even if the particular items 
used to measure it vary from the 
ones used in this study. 


TABLE 4. 


INDEX OF LEGITIMACY 
OF POLITICS 








No. of Attitude toward 

Items Indica- Political Action 

Index tive of Rejec- and Use of Dues 
Value tionof Politics “For  Agai 





Against 
Low 4 0r 5 ye 10% 
3 2% 5 
2 3 17 
‘ I 16 38 
High ° 79 30 


100% 100% 
N’s_ (66) (40) 


The fact that 79 per cent of the 
pro- type, but only 30 per cent of 
the anti- type, register a high Index 
of Legitimacy of Politics* has a major 
bearing on the principal argument of 
this paper, namely, the need to pro- 
ceed with great care in the present 
debate to restrict the political activi- 








*Although the question was not used in 
constructing the Index, 45 per cent of the 
“Against” type, but only 17 per cent of the 
“For” type, said that they did not think or- 
ganizations should be allowed to give mon- 
ey to parties and candidates. This was a 
question of the Yes-No variety, unlike 
Item (e) above. 
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ties of any one pressure group in 
particular. It should be kept in mind 
that at least three of the five items 
used in the Index include business 
groups as well as labor unions. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In this paper, we have attempted 
to discuss some crucial aspects of the 
use of public opinion polls in the de- 
termination of public policy toward 
the growing political activity of labor 
unions, the interpretation to be placed 
on the kind and number of questions 
used in a poll (the problem of sali- 
ency); and the relative evaluation of 
the opinions of various strata in the 
population (the  social-psychology 
and political democracy aspect). 


We found that a closed-end ques- 
tion, the weakest type of question for 
the purposes of ascertaining saliency, 
revealed a large minority — nearly 
one-half—opposing the use of unjon 
dues for political education, but that 
an open-end question revealed that 
an insignificant percentage — nine 
per cent — cited unions as organiza- 
tions that should not be allowed to 
give money to parties and candidates. 
Any serious public proposal for re- 
stricting the political activities of 
unions based on the single, closed-end 
type of question must first meet the 
problem of saliency, and also that of 
knowing to what extent opinions 
might change and/or intensify after 
extensive discussion and thought. As 
John Ranney has put it, “There is 
something not only pathetic but also 
indicative of a basic weakness in the 
polls’ conception of democracy in the 
stories of those who tell interviewers 
they could give a ‘better answer’ to 
the questions if they only had time to 
read up a bit or think things over. 
It is precisely this reading up and 
thinking over which are the essence 
of political participation.” (5) 


We found also that the type of 


union member opposing both politi- 
cal action and the use of dues for 
political purposes by unions meets 
less adequately the basic requirements 
for participation in the democratic 
political process. Differences in de- 
gree of political apathy, education, 
and a sense of political responsibility 
have corresponding effects on our 
political life. These differences mean 
that each person’s opinion cannot be 
given the same weight, if we wish 
democracy to depend on more than 
the counting of heads. 

The findings in this paper under- 
score the need for caution in jnter- 
preting the results of the usual type 
of opinion poll, and the need for a 
more sophisticated analysis of such 
results. Herbert Hyman has put this 
even more strongly: . to the 
degree that the sheer surveying of 
public opinion and the usual analysis 
of data violate an ideal conception 
of democratic functioning, it might 
be regarded as not merely irrelevant, 
but pernicious.” (2) 

These general conclusions, however, 
should not be taken to belittle com- 
pletely the importance of public opin- 
ion research in the formulation of 
public policy. In addition to the free 
play of ideas and pressure group 
activity, there remains the need to 
elicit systematically the opinions of 
the general electorate. Our position 
here jis that decision-makers (for 
example, legislators) should exercise 
responsibility in their use and evalu- 
ation of the polling technique, that 
they should be sensitive to the prob- 
lem of varying degrees of acceptable 
research and interpretation. Finally, 
it is. mot trite to require that social 
scientists called upon to do such 
research also share in this responsi- 
bility 
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SOCIO-ECONOMIC CAUSES OF ANTISEMITISM* 


WERNER J. CAHNMAN 
Department of Sociology, Hunter College 


I 


The aim of this paper, in discussing 
the socio-economic causes of anti- 
semitism, is to arrive at a sociological 
theory of antisemitism. We exclude, 
therefore, causes that refer to the 
frailty of individual human nature 
and that are more properly dealt with 
in psychology and personality theory. 
Representatives of the psychological 
approach have themselves admitted 
that the emotional factors in anti- 
semitism remain merely latent as long 
as the socio-economic environment 
is not conducive to bringing them to 
the fore, (8) Recent personality 
research has gone a step further and 
come up with the statement that con- 
cern with status is more closely re- 
lated to antisemitism than is, for in- 
stance, authoritarianism, and that the 
relationship between authoritarianism 
and antisemitism may be largely ex- 
explained by their mutual relation- 
ship to concern with status. (10) All 
the structural theorist has to add to 
this is that the solid facts of class 





*This paper was delivered before the 
27th annual meeting of the Eastern 
Sociological Society, April 14, 1957. The 
research. on which it is based has been 
made possible by a grant from the Cultural 
Division of the Conference on Jewish 
Material Claims against Germany. 


and status antedate concern with them 
and that, consequently, clarification of 
the position of the Jews in a system 
of social stratification will go a long 
way in predicting the behavior of 
individuals within that system. 


A further qualification should be 
added. The Jewish problem is the 
oldest, the most persistent and in 
many ways the most perplexing prob- 
lem in occidental civilization, and it 
would, therefore, be presumptuous 
to study it as if it had arisen yester- 
day and could be expected to dis- 
appear tomorrow. Such a problem has 
a history and can only be studied 
by the historical method. No other 
approach will yield the variety of 
cases on which a generalized theoreti- 
cal formulation of any problem de- 
pends. Moreover, if a patterned ar- 
rangement of social forces repeats it- 
self generation after generation, an 
image is formed in the minds of 
men which in continued cultural 
transmission becomes itself a factor 
of structural potency. The image of 
the Jew in the minds of the occi- 
dental peoples has served to justify 
his position in the social structure 
and his position, in turn, has served 
to illuminate the image. In such a 
Way, socio-economic causations are 
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interwoven with religious, moral, 
juridical and other causations and 
the interaction of these causations 
amounts to more than a summation 
of facts: history becomes the seed- 
bed of that collective consciousness 
which gives to facts their meaning 
and direction. Consequently, singe 
socio-economic and social-psychologi- 
cal factors condition each other with- 
in the social structure, a purely “ma- 
cerialistic” interpretation of social 
processes becomes impossible to sus- 
tain. In this respect, we differ from 
the otherwise brilliant analysis of A. 
Leon. (12) We may isolate socio- 
economic factors for the purpose of 
analysis, but we must never separate 
them from the total social reality of 
which they are a part. 


II 


In order to place Jewish-Gentile 
relations and their propensity to pro- 
duce conflict situations in proper per- 
spective, one must take one’s de- 
parture from the observation that the 
Jews have never been in the low 
class position of downtrodden peas- 
ants, menial laborers, dependent serfs 
and slaves; they were never oppressed 
and exploited by an upper class of 
employers, especially large landhold- 
ers, in the way subjected low class 
populations usually are. Surely, there 
existed at all times numbers of miser- 
ably poor Jews, ragpickers, repair- 
men, peddlers, beggars and tramps, 
but they were considered a burden on 
Jewish charity, not on society at 
large; many of them rarely left the 
Jewish quarters. The poor Jew always 
was of profound disconcern to the 
Gentiles. Not even the Jewish agri- 
cultural settlements that were scat- 
tered throughout the Mediterranean 
world in late antiquity and in the 
early middle ages had their image en- 
graved on historical memory; not a 
trace of them is left. Considering the 
influence which the Church of Rome 


exerted at the time, it stands to reason 
that the Jewish sharecroppers of that 
period, in the long run, must have 
disappeared either as tenants or as 
Jews. These Jews either made their 
peace with the Church and stayed 
on the land or they gave up agricul- 
ture and migrated to the city. (3) 
Only in independent economic po- 
sitions could they maintain their 
non-conformist cultural heritage. Such 
independence was possible for the 
Jewish artisan class, which was nu- 
merous at times, but the leadership 
in the Jewish communities necessarily 
fell to those who were able to sus- 
tain the communal institutions, name- 
ly, the merchants. Besides, in the re- 
lations of the Jews with the outside 
world, it was not so much “prayer, 
repentence, and charity” which pre- 
vented evil decrees, but the lure of 
hard coin: that was the language 
which convinced the rulers. In other 
words: the Jews had their poor and 
their artisans, but their representa- 
tives were men of means. In the eyes 
of the world, the Jews were con- 
ceptualized as merchants and traders, 
with a host of sub-contractors, agents, 
interpreters, translators, even medi- 
cal practitioners, surrounding them. 
What all these occupational categories 
have in common jis that they refer 
not so much to substance but to 
relations. Those engaged in them 
do not aim at the transformation of 
matter but at the management of 
minds. They are members of an inter- 
mediary class. This can be said about 
the ninth as well as about the nine- 
teenth century. 


A number of important conse- 
quences flow from this initial ob- 
servation. In intergroup relations, con- 
flict arises on the periphery where 
comtacts are made; widely dispersed 
trading communities are exposed to 
many more contact situations than 
large, compact settlements of agrj- 
culturists; and peripheral tension in- 
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creases, therefore, wherever such mi- 
norities of traders and specialized 
artisans are found. This structural 
marginality, which has been formu- 
lated by Perez Bernstein and Adolf 
Leschnitzer, antedates the psychologi- 
cal marginality introduced into so- 
ciological discussion by Robert E. 
Park and Everett Stonequist. (2, 22) 
The Jews are a marginal people; their 
marginal individuals, namely the men 
of means and all others who are con- 
tinually in contact with outsiders, are 
doubly exposed. (14) In some cases, 
marginality is carried to the point 
where the conflict is being fought 
among the exposed individuals them- 
selves and even, tantalizingly, within 
the minds of individuals. The peri- 
phery is thereby extended into the 
core and the tension immeasurably 
multiplied. In the extreme case, when 
the center collapses completely and 
the periphery, as it were, is the only 
reality that is left, the antisemitic 
tension must be expected to be at a 
fever pitch. The verification is pro- 
vided by the example of Spain after 
the terrifying pogroms of 1391 and 
especially after the final expulsion of 
1492, when the remaining conversos, 
their religious disabilities removed, 
surged high in society but experi- 
enced all the more the murderous 
hostility of the populace and of the 
Inquisition. (4, 19) Surely, when 
the opponent is no more clearly dis- 
cernible, his assumed ubiquitous pres- 
ence would seem most threatening. 
We have a situation approximating, 
but not quite equalling, the one of 
the Spain of the Inquistion, in nine- 
teenth and twentieth century Vienna, 
with its large numbers of illustrious 
converts and near-converts and its 
virulent racism. 


Another elaboration, in historical 
analysis, of our stated observation 
leads to the recognition of the identity 
of the merchant and the stranger. 
The wholesale merchant especially, 
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who offers his wares and services in 
far-away places and receives other 
wares and services in return is a man 
whom one needs badly and awaits 
anxiously, with whom, however, be- 
cause he doesn’t belong to one’s clan, 
one never feels entirely at ease. One 
must be on guard with him: what 
the neighbor, as a kinsman, would 
have to offer free of charge, if he only 
had it, can indeed be had from the 
merchant; but he does not offer it 
free of charge, he sells; and since he 
sells, he stands under the assumption 
that he takes his advantage. The Jew, 
the merchant, the stranger, the 
wanderer, the magician from the East, 
the man who is everywhere and be- 
longs nowhere—this picture begins, 
at the beginning of the middle ages, 
to take shape and form. It has grown 
to mythical proportions since. In 
Georg Simmel’s words, it is the pic- 
ture not so much of the man who 
comes today and goes tomorrow, but 
rather of the man who comes today 
and stays tomorrow. (28) We prefer 
to call the latter not the “stranger” 
but the “intermediary.” By “inter- 
mediary,” we mean the outsider who 
settles among the in-group, yet re- 
mains sufficiently remote from it to 
be looked upon with mistrust, on the 
one hand, and to be appreciated for 
his impartiality, on the other. Next 
to the Jew as the agent and the 
trader, stands the Jew as the healer, 
the counsellor, the judge. 


Periods of appreciation and periods 
of mistrust succeeded each other. The 
Jew was welcome whenever he was a 
trailblazer of urbanism in rural sur- 
roundings. This was true in late an- 
tiquity and in the early middle ages, 
when he brought the wares of the 
East to the undeveloped West. It 
was true in Christian Spain, when he 
brought the wisdom of the Greeks 
in Arabic garb. Later, it was true in 
the old kingdom of Poland, when 
German Jews along with German 
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Gentiles were called in the land 
to populate the cities. It would be 
fascinating to trace elements of that 
appreciation in America, whether the 
reference is to the mail order cata- 
logue or to Albert Einstein. But these 
periods of appreciation did not dispel 
the mistrust that was always latent 
and in times of crisis insuperable. 
How do we account for this re- 
currence? To say that competitive 
jealousies are easily stirred up seems 
not enough. In introducing at this 
point what may be called the histori- 
cal “image” of the Jew, it must be 
kept in mind that in a pre-industrial 
society class conflicts are centered 
around the conflicts between creditcrs 
and debtors and that such conflicts 
become intensified whenever the 
socio-economic antagonism coincides 
with an ethno-religious differenti- 
ation. (26) For imstance, the Ar- 
menians, a Christian creditor people, 
were left essentially unmolested 
among Christian peasant populations 
in Russia and in the Balkans while, 
at a moment of political crisis, they 
were massacred among Moslems. The 
Jews of the middle ages were every- 
where creditors and everywhere an 
ethno-religious minority. In the 
course of time, the two antagonisms 
reenforced each other until they be- 
came indistinguishable. Although 
there was never such a thing as a 
monopoly on interest-taking on the 
part of the Jews, the terms “Jew” 
and “usurer” came to be used inter- 
changeably by the thirteenth century. 


The reason for this development 
is that the Jews were considered more 
than “different”; they were considered 
the enemies of Christ. There is an 
element of “self-fulfilling prophecy” 
in this most involved story. The de- 
struction by the Roman emperor of 
the Temple in Jerusalem was seen 
as a punishment for the rejection of 
Christ and the curse that was laid 
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upon the Jewish people by this double 
event was subsequently used as a 
rationale for discriminatory treatment. 
The depressed status that was brought 
about was then taken as further proof 
of the curse. The usury legislation of 
the medieval Church must be under- 
stood in that light. In an attempt to 
reconcile the Church’s strict interdict 
on interest taking as a cardinal sin 
with the undeniable need for com- 
mercial credit and for distress loans, 
the Church conceded that the Jews 
might as well adhere to the evil 
practice; they lived anyway im statu 
reprobationis. To put it bluntly, it 
was assumed that the Christians, in 
taking interest, were acting against 
their better nature, but that the Jews, 
being sons of the devil, were acting 
in conformity with theirs. This must 
not be taken as a mere symbolism. To 
the high middle ages, Satan personally 
was a Jew, a monstrous creature with 
a hooked nose and a goatee who 
prayed in the Synagogue and plotted 
in the market place. (24) In the 
meantime, other devils have appeared 
on the screen of the human mind, 
but we know that they could be made 
to seem all the more threatening when 
they resembled the arch-image of the 
Jew. 


The Jews were, and still are, the 
people of the twilight, the strangers, 
the intermediaries. Perhaps, one can 
say that appreciation and mistrust 
are mingled in the belief that every- 
thing can be expected from them. But 
to define the typical position of the 
Jew in a system of social stratification, 
a further qualification is necessary. 
Never in their post-biblical history 
were the Jews as a group relegated to 
the status of slaves of masters in 
private law, but they were considered 
the servants of kings and emperors in 
public law. This was the meaning 
of the expression servi camerae im- 
peratoris speciales which appeared 
first in the decree of Emperor Freder- 
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ic II in 1236. (11) In other words, 
the Jews were considered subjects 
of the imperial treasury.* Special 
legislation attempted to protect them 
against footloose mobs, discontented 
debtors and sheer superstition, but 
as time went on, protection degener- 
ated into exploitation — as it fre- 
quently does. Sociologically speaking, 
no more significant statement can be 
made about the role which the Jews 
played in occidental history from this 
point on, if not earlier, than to say 
that they were the allies and the tools 
of the crown and the nobles and, as 
such, one of the constituent elements 
in the development of the modern 
state. The admonition of the Jewish 
sages: “Don't put your trust in 
princes” notwithstanding, the choice 
was inescapable. The Jews would only 
be admitted to a territory or locality 
by the ruler of that territory or lo- 
cality and it was he who promised 
protection against considerable and 
frequently renewed payment. The 
ability of the Jews to pay depended 
on the permission which was granted 
them to lend money against interest. 
The ruler was the silent partner in 
the Jewish business. For instance, 
in the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the Jews of Nurenberg, no more 
than 8-10 per cent of the inhabitants, 
provided more than 50 per cent of 
the city’s tax income; part of that 
income went to the Emperor. (21) At 





*It should be observed that the theory 
of the subjection of the Jews to the im- 
perial chamber, in referring to the Passion 
of the Lord and the subsequent conquest 
of Jerusalem, merely served to clothe 
day-by-day injustice with the mantle of 
ancient law. It should further not be over- 
looked that the Emperor had to assert his 
title as a “protector” of the Jews against 
similar claims of the Holy See. The Jew 
was hit, but the political adversary was 
meant. This sort of substitution is so 
frequent that it amounts to a _ socio- 
logical law. We hesitate to call this 
“scapegoatism”, though, because the idea 
of expiation of sin does not operate on 
the political chessboard. 


times, as in Spain in the thirteenth, 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, in 
Austria and other German states in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, a bolder step was taken: 
the most prominent Jews were ap- 
pointed councillors of the crown and 
served as tax gatherers and com- 
mercial monopolists. Theirs was the 
task to transform the natural wealth 
of the kingdom into the cash on the 
strength of which the crusades of the 
kings of Aragon and Castile against 
the Moors and the wars of Prince 
Eugene against the Turks were predi- 
cated. The activities of these court- 
Jews, so-called, mark the beginnings 
of a modern financial administration 
in large parts of central Europe. (20) 


The symbiosis of the Jews and the 
nobles antedates and accompanies the 
one of the Jews and the state. In 
western Europe in the early middle 
ages, Jewish merchants brought luxury 
goods to palaces and manor houses; 
in more recent centuries, Jewish 
agents disposed of the surplus prod- 
ucts of the landed estates of the 
Polish gentry. The Jews fulfilled the 
functions of a middle class where no 
native middle class existed. The 
nineteenth century German economist 
Wilhelm Roscher must be credited 
with establishing the theory that anti- 
semitism became a potent force when- 
ever a competing national middle 
class arose. (18) From the high 
middle ages onward, Jews were ex- 
cluded from the guilds and conse- 
quently from the trades and crafts, 
and relegated to the distasteful credit 
operations connected with pawnbrok- 
ing. However, in the way of un- 
desired consequences that sometimes 
flow from seemingly clearly aimed 
actions, this established the Jewish 
trade in second-hand goods which 
catered to the needs of the lower 
classes and later led to the Jewish 
prominence in the finishing industries, 
especially in the manufacture of gar- 
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ments. (15, 24,27) Again, a clamor 
arose for special legislation, even ex- 
pulsion. The Jews and the middle 
classes remained locked in a bitter 
competitive struggle.* It was in the 
course of this struggle that the Jews 
ceased to be free agents and became 
agents of their protectors, the territor- 
ial lords. They found themselves in the 
status of social outcasts; but, so far 
from thereby being removed from class 
conflict, they were put right in the 
path of it; and in the larger struggle 
of the mercantile and laboring class- 
es against the ruling classes they 
served as lightning rod and whip- 
ping boy at the same time. 


Without ever constituting a ruling 
class, or part of a ruling class, the 
Jews found their interests linked to 
those of the ruling class. This was 
the condition for their admission and 
the reason for their downfall. It is 
likewise the reason for the wrong 
perspective in which they have been 
placed so often. From above, they 
looked quite insignificant, mere figures 
on the political chessboard, while 
from below they assumed the pro- 
portions of dangerous monsters be- 
cause they appeared as the repre- 
sentatives of an exploitative system. 
Of this situation, we have examples 
so numerous, from all ages and so- 
cieties, including our own, that we 
must abstain from mentioning a 
single one. What ought to be added 
however, is an elaboration on the 
creditor-debtor relation that was indi- 
cated earlier: if the socio-economic 
antagonism is interlocked with an 
ethnic one, that is, if the ruling class- 
es are of one people and the laboring 
classes of another, then one tension 





*This struggle lasted throughout the 
nineteenth and extended into the twentieth 
century, especially in such countries as 
Austria, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, where 
capitalistic behavior patterns were late in 
spreading. A good analysis by a social 
scientist is contained in a work by 
Heinrich Waentig (25), 


reenforces the other and a revolu- 
tionary explosion, of which the 
wedged-in Jews are likely to be the 
foremost victims, becomes inevitable. 
The classic example is provided by 
the revolts of the Ukrainian Cossacks 
against their Polish overlords in the 
seventeenth century. (7) This out- 
break led to the wholesale massacre of 
the Jewish estate agents, innkeepers, 
suppliers, and merchants, who had 
acted as the representatives of the ab- 
sentee gentry. The gentry, on their part, 
panicked into belated agreement with 
the rebels, attempted to save their 
skin by abandoning the Jewish popu- 
lation. In precarious situations of this 
type, the exposed intermediary posi- 
tion of the Jews is patently evident 
and these situations are ever-present. 
In the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies, the Jews of Greece were caught 
in the struggle between the Greeks 
and the Ottoman Empire; the Jews 
of Bohemia and Moravia found them- 
selves in a trap between the rival 
aspirations of the Germans and the 
Czechs; the Jews of Hungary be- 
tween Magyar nationalism and the 
stirrings of the slavic peoples; and I 
tremble to predict what the fate of 
the Jews of Algeria and those of the 
Union of South Africa will eventually 
be. 


Ill 


In conclusion: the survey of the 
history of Jewish-Gentile relations, 
in which we have been engaged, re- 
veals a structural relationship, the 
pattern of which appears firmly estab- 
lished long before the period in which 
we now live, namely the one of the 
industrial society, is reached. The role 
of the Jews among the peoples of 
Europe and the Near East has been 
defined and redefined in ages past; 
we cannot escape it. If we study 
Jewish-Gentile relations in the 


modern world in as many places as 
pleases us and by whatever means, 
be it occupational statistics, person- 
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ality tests, qualitative or quantitative 
analysis, we may expect to find modi- 
fications, combinations, cross-fqrtili- 
zations, even one line of causation 
occasionally counteracted by another 
line of causation; but the pattern will 
stand. For instance the era of liberal- 
ism, in establishing freedom of con- 
science, freedom of press and as- 
sembly and freedom of trade, chang- 
ed the position of the Church and 
revolutionized the life of the middle 
classes as well as of the laboring class- 
es everywhere, but it merely unleash- 
ed the energies of the Jews and gave 
them a free rein. (17) The Jews had 
been conditioned to competitive risk- 
taking for a long time. Now, the rules 
which had governed their conduct 
under specific circumstances, found 
wide application. A French antisemi- 
tic writer of the time put it succinctly, 
when he said that the Jews should be 
considered “the kings of the epoch.” 
(23) Yet, one of the outstanding 
events of the liberal era, as far as the 
Jews are concerned, the spectacular 
rise of the house of Rothschild, has 
added no new facet or aspect either 
to the social status or to the image 
of the Jew, except the hysterically 
enhanced fear that now, with legal 
barriers removed, the Jews might be 
swept into a position where they could 
utilize their association with rulers 
and nobles to attain world domina- 
tion; (5) this fear has carried us to 
Auschwitz and Treblinka. But they 
were not swept into a position of 
power, otherwise Auschwitz and 
Treblinka, and the entire horrid geno- 
cide for which these names stand, 
could not have occurred. It is fas- 
cinating to observe how in country 
after country, the U.SS.R. and the 
US.A. included, the social body re- 
sisted the inclusion of the Jews in 
the commanding positions in in- 
dustry, in the armed forces and in 
institutionalized intellectual life. The 
liberal era was concerned with “rights” 
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and has done much about them; but 
in terms of social structure nothing 
that is essential has been changed. 


Is America different? Does Israel 
mark a break? We may have a par- 
ticular look at these two societies, 
with the models in mind which struc- 
tural theory offers. As far as Ameri- 
ca is concerned, the balance sheet 
would open hopefully: the medieval 
attitude towards money plays no role, 
as Uncle Sam himself is a keen trader; 
wealth, in the Puritan tradition, is 
considered a blessing and even a 
gambler’s fortune is now surrounded 
by a halo; the ethnic and religious 
diversity of America has guaranteed 
freedom of worship; the Negro prob- 
lem holds first mortgage on the con- 
science of the nation; and a dynamic 
economy stifles ordinary jealousies. 
But in the decisive area, namely in 
social stratification, the familiar pic- 
ture emerges. (13) The Jews of 
America, typically, are agents, oon- 
sultants, interpreters, finishers, middle- 
men; they are prominent in those 
kinds of enterprise that are near to 
the consumer, such as the garment, 
tobacco and liquor industries, movie- 
making, real estate, retailing and a 
host of auxiliary services, but they 
are excluded, or almost excluded, from 
power positions in the heavy in- 
dustries, such as steel and oil, in bank- 
ing, insurance and in corporation 
law.* There are a thousand and one 
devices, subtle and not so subtle, for 
keeping Jews out of key positions 
in a variety of fields. Jews, all over 
the country, are found participating 
in the activities of community chests, 
but not in the membership of country 





*The publication Jews in America (by 
the Editors of Fortune, New York, 1936), 
which contains some of the data for the 
1920’s and 1930’s, must be read with 
a great deal of caution. The facts pre- 
sented are not incorrect, but the inter- 
pretation reveals the subconscious anti- 
semitism of the authors. 
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clubs. (6) It is rare indeed for the 
name of a wealthy and renowned 
Jewish family to appear in the So- 
cial Register and almost unheard of 
for the daughter of such a family to 
come out at a debutante ball.** In 
brief, while human relations, under 
the circumstances, may run the full 
gamut from repressed hostility to 
open friendliness, one must be afraid 
that in terms of structural analysis 
America is not turning a new leaf 
in the book of Jewish-Gentile rela- 
tions. 


How about Israel? Will the spec- 
tacular reconstruction of the Jewish 
State remove the socio-economic 
causes of antisemitism, as we have 
known them? Will it do away with 
the image of the Jew as it has been 
fixed in the memory of western man? 
Such founders of modern Zionism as 
Leon Pinsker and Theodor Herzl were 
impressed by the argument that anti- 
semitism was thriving on the discon- 
certing concept of the Jewish people 
as a ghost people; an everlasting, 
everpresent minority. (9, 16) We 
Jews suffer, said Herzl, from an over- 
production of middle-strata intellect- 
uals who offer sharp competition to 
the Gentile middle classes; tension, he 
thought, would be relieved, if some 
of the competitors were removed. 
Herzl revealed considerable insight, 
when he emphasized that only in a 
Jewish state could Jews expect to 
recapture a hold on agricultural and 


**According to the New York Times 
(Feb. 4, 1957), the top carnival balls in 
New Orleans cannot be attended by :Jews. 
As a result, Mr. and Mrs. Edgar B. Stern, 
Sr., who previously had made a record 
$300,000. gift to the New Orleans Phil- 
harmonic Symphony Orchestra, were out 
of town for the entire carnival period. 
Mrs. Stern is a daughter of the late Philan- 
thropist Julius Rosenwald of Chicago; she 
surely would have loved to participate in 
socialite activities. Reminders such as this 
one are necessary because of the fre- 
quently heard assertions that Jews “ex- 
clude themselves.” 


industrial production, blot out the 
image of the Jew as a spectre and a 
parasite and take their place as equals 
among equals in the society of na- 
tions. (9) Indeed, the Jewish middle 
ages were entombed only in 1948, 
when, for the first time since the days 
of the Maccabees, the symbol of the 
wandering Jew was replaced in the 
sight of the peoples of the world by 
the symbol of the Jewish worker and 
soldier. This was not the least revo- 
lutionary event among the many 
revolutionary events of our time. If 
one considers the host of disparaging 
remarks, prior to the establishment 
of the Jewish State, about the pre- 
sumed inability of the “old clothes 
Jew” to work productively and to act 
heroically, the magnitude of the 
change appears impressive. Never- 
theless, the question marks which ac- 
companied the Zionist movement 
from its inception remain: Will the 
concentrated enmity of the Arab 
rulers, which is nourished on a fear 
complex, be preferable to the jealousy 
of commercial competitors in many 
lands? Will sovereignity over a small 
territory offer effective protection? 
Will the power inherent in geography 
and economic resources, or the lack of 
it, mot carry the same weight inter- 
nationally as within a society? In 
short, will the position of the State 
of Israel not be strikingly similar to 
the position which the Jews have al- 
ways held? These considerations must 
arrest our thoughts before we arrive 
at a final judgment. 
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SOCIO-ECONOMIC DIFFERENTIALS IN MORTALITY FROM 


CHRONIC DISEASES* 
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Demographic research dealing with 
mortality differentials between socio- 
economic groups has been oriented to 
the patterns of a period when death 
rates were high and largely the result 
of the high incidence of contagious 
diseases which frequently reached 
epidemic proportions. Economjc dif- 
ferences and the resultant marked 
differences in the physical conditions 
of life were reflected in a quite pro- 
nounced tendency for upper income 
groups to have a most favorable mor- 
tality experience in comparison with 
persons of low income. High death 
rates for the infectious diseases are 
closely related to poor conditions of 
the physical environment such as de- 
teriorated and crowded housing, poor 
diet, and inadequate medical care. 
In the past, most studies of socio- 
economic differences dealt with this 
relationship. The high mortality from 
such diseases as tuberculosis, pneu- 
monia, influenza, and typhoid fever 
among the lower economic groups at- 
tracted much study which doubtless- 
ly helped stimulate measures directed 
toward reducing the toll of these 
diseases through education, free medi- 
cal treatment, and improvement in 
sanitary conditions. The decline in 
the importance of the infectious dis- 
eases has been striking. In 1900 in 
the United States tuberculosis, pneu- 
monia, influenza, diphtheria, and ty- 
phoid fever accounted for more than 
one-fourth of all deaths, while the 
major cardiovascular-renal diseases 
and malignant neoplasms combined 
caused slightly less than one-fourth of 
the deaths. In 1950 the percentage 





*This paper is based on material from 
the writer’s unpublished doctoral disserta- 
tion. (5) 


of deaths caused by the infectious 
diseases mentioned above had fallen 
to less than six per cent, while the 
cardiovascular-renal diseases alone ac- 
counted for more than half the deaths 
and malignant neoplasms for an addj- 


tional fourteen and one-half per cent. 
(12) 


In spite of the obvious success of 
public health measures in reducing 
deaths from infectious diseases, such 
measures Operate in a situation of 
diminishing returns. At the begin- 
ning, reductions in mortality are huge. 
In time, as the death rates for the 
infectious diseases fall to low levels 
and in some instances virtually dis- 
appear, greatly increased effort and 
expenditure are required to make only 
small reductions in the number of 
deaths. At this point, which has been 
reached by the United States and the 
other urban-industrial countries, the 
causes of death most responsive to 
public health measures such as sani- 
tation and immunization cease to play 
an appreciable part in the mortality 
experience of the society. The death 
rate is low and is largely the result 
of deaths from the chronic diseases. 
Socio-economic differences in mortal- 
ity, were they assumed to be entirely 
the result of the effect of differences 
in the physical environment upon 
deaths from infectious diseases would 
disappear. Slight differentials would 
in fact remain, however, due to a 
tendency for the lower economic 
groups to have higher death rates for 
certain other causes of death such as 
accidents and homicides. But the 
virtual disappearance of socio-eco- 
nomic differentials may be assumed, 
an assumption that is implied in 
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studies which have shown declines 
in mortality differentials which are 
associated with economic status. (7, 
8, 9,) Also, several studies of socio- 
economic differentials by cause of 
death have found no significant differ- 
entials for the chronic diseases. Allen, 
in studies of Cincinnati (1, 2), re- 
ported that the chronic disease rates 
did not differ very greatly between 
economic groups. Coombs had a 
similar finding for data from Chicago. 
(3, pp. 252-254) In contrast, a re- 
cently published study of Buffalo, 
New York, indicated an inverse re- 
lationship between socio-economic 
status and deaths from chronic dis- 
eases, although the relationship was 
less pronounced than it was for in- 
fectious diseases. (13, pp. 1240-1242) 


When death rates are low, if a 
differential in mortality between socio- 
economic groups still appears, its 
explanation can hardly lie in the form- 
er assumptions concerning differences 
in the physical environment. The 
chronic diseases which at present ac- 
count for a majority of the deaths 
in the United States are not related 
to differences in economic status in 
the same manner as are the infectious 
diseases. They are not apparently ag- 
gravated by poor sanitation, crowded 
and inadequate housing, and similar 
environmental conditions that figure 
so prominently in mortality from the 
infectious diseases. If, therefore, such 
diseases as malignant neoplasms, heart 
disease, diabetes mellitus, nephritis, 
and vascular lesions are inversely re- 
lated to economic status, the explana- 
tion must lie in factors other than 
those associated with poor living con- 
ditions. Even without Yeracaris’ find- 
ing (13, pp. 1240-1242), it is rea- 
sonable to assume that the chronic 
diseases should show higher death 
rates among people of low economic 
status. These diseases respond to 
treatment in many cases if they are 
diagnosed early and adequate treat- 


ment is secured. This requires both 
access to information regarding the 
importance of early diagnosis and the 
financial ability to afford expensive 
and often prolonged treatment. It is 
logical to suppose the lower economic 
groups with neither adequate informa- 
tion regarding the diseases nor finan- 
cial ability to provide treatment would 
have higher death rates from the 
chronic diseases. 


The purpose of the research pre- 
sented here is to offer evidence in 
support of the hypothesis that deaths 
from chronic diseases show an inverse 
relationship to socio-economic status. 
If a differential is found, since it can 
hardly result from differences in physi- 
cal living conditions, its explanation 
must be sought in terms of other 
factors such as differences jin sub- 
culture between the groups or in 
terms of the characteristics of the 
social organization. 


SOURCES OF DATA AND 
RESEARCH TECHNIQUES 


Mortality data were secured from 
the Bureau of Vital Statistics of the 
Health Department of the City of 
Houston, Texas, through the coopera- 
tion of Mr. W. H. Alban, Registrar 
and Statistician. Death rates were 
based upon the average number of 
deaths for the three years, 1949-1951. 

These rates were calculated by use 
of population data from the bulletin 
of census tract statistics for Houston. 
(11) Population estimates for the 
tracts as of July 1, 1950 were made, 
so that death rates were calculated for 
the customary estimated mid-year 
population. These rates were stand- 
ardized using the age-sex distribution 
of the white population of the United 
States in 1940 to construct a stand- 
ard million. (10) The indirect meth- 
od of calculation, which is presented 
in detail in Hagood’s Statistics for 
Sociologists (6), was used for all 
death rates. 
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The socio-economic ranking of 
census tracts used was that made by 
Dodson in his study of differential 
fertility in Houston. (4) Dodson 
grouped the tracts by a modification 
of the index of social rank developed 
by Shevky and Williams. This index 
utilized measures of education, occu- 
pation, and rental value to form a 
composite index. For the Houston 
tracts in 1950, Dodson used median 
family income rather than rental value 
since this latter had originally been 
used as an approximation of income. 
Census data on income in 1950 made 
the use of rental data no longer neces- 
sary. (4, p. 67) The data used were 
for the white population of Houston, 
which constituted almost 80 per cent 
of the total population of the Central 
City. The whites were so widely 
dispersed throughout the city that 
Dodsor excluded only four census 
tracts from his social rank groupings. 
The tracts were grouped into five 
socio-economic rank groups each con- 
taining either 12 or 13 tracts.(4, pp. 
195-196) Group I represents the 
highest socio-economic rank and 
Group V the lowest. These groups in 
size of total estimated white popula- 
tion, July 1, 1950, ranged from 129, 
107 in Group II to 68,825 in Group 
V. 


DIFFERENTIALS IN TOTAL 
MORTALITY 


The standardized death rates for 
all causes are presented by sex in 
Table 1. These rates indicate that 
mortality in the lower rank groups 
is appreciably higher than in the 
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upper rank groups. Group IV jis 
an exception in that it has a rate 
above that of Group V. This failure 
of the inverse relationship to hold 
for Group IV is difficult to explain. 
It may result from the mere fact that 
Groups IV and V are small relative 
to Groups I and II. The two lower 
rank groups had a combined popula- 
tion of 146,000, not very much high- 
er than the 129,107 population of 
Group II alone. If the two lowest 
rank groups were combined into one 
group, the inverse relationship would 
be without exception, for the rate 
of Group V is little smaller than that 
for Group IV. Such a combination in 
order to satisfy preconceptions re- 
garding the data would, however, be 
arbitrary and unwarranted. As is 
shown by the later tables, there is 
a real differential between groups 
IV and V for the causes of death most 
markedly associated with social rank, 
a fact that suggests validity for the 
rank group division. 


Moreover, the failure of Group V 
to show the highest death rate could 
be attributed to a differential access 
to free medical care. Yeracaris sug- 
gested this as a possible explanation 
for a similar finding. (13, pp. 1241- 
1242) It may be that persons in the 
lowest economic group, having no 
means to provide for their medical 
needs, are eligible for free medical 
service, while persons in Group IV 
may have sufficient means to dis- 
qualify them for public aid and at 
the same time insufficient ability to 
secure adequate treatment. 


TABLE 1. 


WHITE DEATH RATES, HOUSTON, TEXAS, 1949-1951 By SOCIAL 
RANK GROUP (RATES PER 1000 POPULATION) 











Sex Group | Group II Group Ill Group IV Group V 
Male 7.46 7-91 9.07 II.1I 9.91 
Female 5.39 5.29 5-59 7.11 7-49 
Both sexes 6.17 6.56 7.43 Q.12 8.73 
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The death rates by sex indicate that 
the high total mortality in Group IV 
is the result of an unusually high male 
mortality in the rank group, for Group 
IV females have a lower death rate 
than females in Group V. If, there- 
fore, differential access to free medical 
care is a factor in the high mortality 
of Group IV, it is a factor in male 
rather than female mortality. It is 
also significant that the magnitude 
of male differentials is greater than 
that of females. The difference be- 
tween the lowest and highest male 
rates is 3.65 (Groups I and IV), 
while the difference for females is 
2.20 (Groups Il and V). The data 
indicate a higher male mortality for 
those causes of death more differen- 
tially associated with socio-economic 
status. It should be pointed out that 
the male and female death rates in 
Table 1 are not exactly comparable. 
They are each standardized to the age 
distribution of the sex in the standard 
million; hence they are not standard- 
ized to the same age distribution. In 
calculating standardized rates by the 
indirect method, one may easily de- 
rive such rates by sex. Since the con- 
cern in the study is with rank group 
differentials, it was not thought worth- 
while to standardize the female and 
male rates to the same age distribution. 
The female rates for the rank groups 
are comparable to each other, as are 
the male rates and the total rates. 
This is sufficient for making the com- 
parisons desired. Actually, the age 
distributions of males and females in 


the standard million did not vary 
enough to change the standardized 
rates by sex materially had they been 
reduced to a single distribution. Con- 
sequently, the male and female rates 
are roughly comparable, although not 
absolutely so. The rates in all of the 
tables have been treated in this man- 
ner. 


MORTALITY DIFFERENTIALS FOR 
THE LEADING DISEASES 


Standardized death rates for the 
seven leading diseases in Houston 
mortality (See Table 2.) show an 
inverse relationship between mortality 
and economic status for both the 
infectious and the chronic diseases. 
The two infectious diseases, tubercu- 
losis and pneumonia, show a more 
pronounced relationship to social rank, 
but the relationship for such diseases 
as malignant neoplasms and heart 
disease is quite clear if not so mark- 
ed. In every instance the rates for 
the chronic diseases in Group V are 
higher than in Group IV, with the 
single exception of nephritis. That 
this differential is not the result of 
the mortality pattern of only one of 
the sexes is indicated by the standard- 
ized death rates for males and fe- 
males. The male death rates in Table 
3 show an inverse relationship be- 
tween socio-economic status and mor- 
tality for both the infectious and the 
chronic diseases. But the rates for 
tuberculosis, pneumonia, and malig- 
nant neoplasms are higher in Group 


TABLE 2. 


WHITE DEATH RATES BY SOCIAL RANK GROUP FOR SEI 8CTED CAUSES 
OF DEATH, HOUSTON, TEXAS, 1949-1951 (RATES PER 100,000 POPULATION). 











Cause : Group | Group |! Group ill Group IV Group V 
Tuberculosis 8.54 12.70 23.65 37-14 49.07 
Pneumonia 7.02 9.23 13.78 13.39 15.09 
Malignant neoplasms 98.08 116.00 123.31 130.64 133.78 
Diseases of the heart 210.03 191.02 212.58 247.23 270.00 
Diabetes Mellitus 10.63 8.60 11.94 10.24 15.71 
eg ; 10.22 5.53 4.85 18.10 12.27 

ascular lesions 90.80 85.17 76.64 95-59 I1S.17 
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TABLE 3. 
DEATH RATES OF WHITE MALES BY SOCIAL RANK GROUP FOR SELECTED 
CAUSES OF DEATH, HOUSTON, TEXAS, 1949-1951. 
(RATES PER 100,000 POPULATION ) 











Ceus» Group | Group II Group Ill ® Group IV Group V 
Tuberculosis 11.72 20.48 41.79 56.31 51.05 
Pneumonia 4.94 10.17 16.48 17.27 7.85 
Malignant neoplasms 101.89 109.10 125.41 133.13 125.27 
Diseases of the heart 292.90 282.18 293.73 336.07 343-69 
Diabeties mellitus 13.33 7.63 13.13 10.97 16.47 
Nephritis 12.72 5.96 6.02 18.98 19.43 
Vascular lesions 84.76 99.34 81.09 96.69 107.45 





IV than in Group V, and the rates 
for diseases of the heart, diabetes 
mellitus, and nephritis are higher in 
Group I than Group II. Vascular 
lesions have their lowest incidence in 
Group III. In spite of these exceptions 
to the inverse relationship, comparison 
of the highest and lowest economic 
groups shows the death rates for each 
disease in Group V much higher than 
in Group I. The lower economic 
groups have an unfavorable mortality 
experience for both infectious and 
chronic diseases. 


The death rates for women in Table 
4 show a mortality pattern not great- 


III, while for diseases of the heart 
Group II has the lowest rate. The 
tendency indicated in the total death 
rates (See Table 2.) for Groups II 
and III to have favorable mortality 
experience for the chronic diseases, 
except for malignant neoplasms, is 
not the result of a pattern of mortal- 
ity peculiar to either sex. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In summary, mortality data for the 
seven leading diseases in Houston 
reveal the existence of an inverse 
relationship between mortality and 
socio-economic status for both the 


TABLE 4. 


DEATH RATES OF WHITE FEMALES BY SOCIAL RANK GROUP FOR 
SELECTED CAUSES OF DEATH, HOUSTON, TEXAS, 1949-1951. 
(RATES PER 100,000 POPULATION ) 











Cause Group | Group II Group III Group IV Group ¥ 
Tuberculosis 5.51 5.80 8.15 15.75 46.77 
Pneumonia 8.74 8.27 11.09 9.44 22.52 
Malignant neoplasms 95.96 122.36 121.68 127.45 142.26 
Diseases of the heart 136.29 110.85 131.81 157.31 194.39 
Diabetis mellitus 8.91 9.89 10.58 9.42 14.78 
Neophritis 8.03 5.12 3-71 17.21 4-77 
Vascular lesions 96.02 74.96 73.08 95-47 124.04 





ly different from that of males. In 
comparison of the two extreme eco- 
nomic groups, Group V has higher 
death rates than Group I for all dis- 
eases except nephritis, for which the 
rates are low for all groups. The fe- 
male death rates for nephritis and 
vascular lesions are lowest in Group 


infectious and chronic diseases, with 
that of the infectious diseases most 
pronounced. The higher death rates 
of the lowest economic group, there- 
fore, are not solely the result of high- 
er rates for the infectious diseases and 
causes such as accidents and homi- 
cides, which have a high incidence in 
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the lower economic groups. In part 
the higher mortality in Groups IV 
and V results from a differential in 
the chronic disease rates. This finding 
is contrary to the frequently held as- 
sumption that these diseases bear no 
relationship to socio-economic status. 
The inverse relationship for the 
chronic diseases does not hold, how- 
ever, in comparing Group I with 
Groups II and III, for the lowest rates 
for all of the chronic diseases except 
malignant neoplasms is found in one 
or the other of the latter groups. This 
fact would suggest a defect in the 
s tial rank categorization were it not 
that the infectious diseases, which are 
assumed more reflective of economic 
differences, actually do have their low- 
est rates in Group I, as would be ex- 
pected. 


Several conclusions may be drawn 
that have implications for both demo- 
graphic research and public health 
policy. In recent years there has been 
a great deal of publicity given the 
chronic diseases by public health and 
charitable organizations, with empha- 
sis upon the importance of early 
diagnosis and treatment in the control 
of the diseases. Many of these diseases 
can be controlled, and the life span 
thereby increased. The Houston data 
indicate a possible differential in 
either access to or receptivity to the 
information disseminated regarding 
the chronic diseases. The low rates 
for these diseases in Groups II and 
III suggest that possibly the people 
in these groups have greater contact 
with the agencies which publicize in- 
formation about the diseases or with 
the communications media through 
which the information is conveyed. 
Organizations working for a reduction 
of deaths from chronic diseases should 
attempt to direct their programs to- 
ward reaching more people in the 
lower economic groups. 


There is the further possibility that 
differences in the sub-cultures of the 


groups may have a bearing on socio- 
economic differentials in mortality 
when death rates are low. The strik- 
ing tendency for Group I to rank 
higher for all but one of the chronic 
disease rates (See Table 2.) than one 
or the other of the next two groups 
can hardly be explained by a lesser 
ability to afford treatment. The high- 
er rates for heart disease and vascular 
lesions could result from greater ten- 
sions associated with the group's su- 
perior social status. This possibility 
needs investigation. 


The fact that Groups IV and V 
have much higher chronic disease 
rates may well result from the or- 
ganization of medical assistance in 
society together with an inability to 
afford treatment. The treatment of 
chronic diseases is not only expensive 
but is frequently of long duration. 
The lower economic groups can afford 
neither the cost of treatment nor the 
loss of wages during the periods of 
prolonged treatment. Those in the 
lower economic strata need not only 
free medical assistance but also some 
compensation to offset income losses. 
The latter is seldom available at all 
and the former only to the lowest 
income group. The data suggest the 
effect of this situation. The lowest 
economic group, which is presumed 
to have greater eligibility for free 
medical assistance, actually does have 
a lower death rate. (See Table 1.) 
But this is the result of the male 
rather than the female mortality ex- 
perience. It is the high male mor- 
tality, for both infectious and chronic 
diseases, in Group IV which explains 
the high death rates of the group. 
(See Table 3.) Apparently this group 
devotes its inadequate financial re- 
sources largely to supplying treat- 
ment for the females, who are also 
more likely to be able to undergo 
treatment of long duration, since this 
will result in less income loss, if 
any, through loss of wages. 
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Finally, the data reported ‘1ere sug- 
gest the possibility that socio-eco- 
nomic differentials in mortality are 
increasing so far as the chronic dis- 
eases are concerned. The findings, 
together with those of Yeracaris (13), 
are im contrast to the earlier reports 
of no association between economic 
status and deaths from the chronic 
diseases. This could reflect merely 
the improvement in the accuracy of 
mortality data and the availability of 
more detailed information upon which 
socio-economic categories may be 
constructed. But it is reasonable to 
assume that publicity giving informa- 
tion regarding the chronic diseases, 
together with the development of 
more effective treatment which often 
requires large financial outlay, may be 
producing a significant differential 
for these diseases. Data for Houston 
were not available for a study of 
trends in the differentials to test 
whether they are actually becoming 
larger. Further research on this as- 
pect of the problem may well indi- 
cate the need for the agencies con- 
cerned with the control of the dis- 
eases to direct their efforts toward re- 
ducing the differential. 
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Although precise estimates are not 
available, it is evident, from analyses 
of admission statistics, that a large 
proportion of released psychotic men- 
tal patients do not return to the hos- 
pital. As a rough guess, Clausen (3) 
suggests that there are several million 
former mental patients in the general 
population. Adler (1), in a study of 
two rural Arkansas counties, found 
that, one year after release from a 
state hospital, about three-fourths of 
the patients in her cohort were still 
in the community. In terms of the 
modest goal of having patients return 
to and remain in the community, it 
appears that present-day release prac- 
tices of mental hospitals are surpris- 
ingly successful. 


At the same time, both clinical 
opinion and fragmentary statistical 
evidence are counter to any assump- 
tion that hospitalization induces a 
wholesale movement toward im- 
proved health, and as Clausen (3) 
has noted, released mental patients 
run the gamut from those who func- 
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grant from the National Institute of 
Mental Health. In addition to the au- 
thors, the interdisciplinary team consists 
of Drs. Katherine Spencer, Stanley H. 
Cath, Leota L. Janke, Herbert Naboisek 
and Miss Dorothy M. Mathews, whose 
aid and suggestions are hereby acknowl- 
edged. Dr. Davis was a member of the 
staff until September, 1956. 


OZZIE G. SIMMONS 


Harvard University 


tion “normally” to many who are 
still as ill as hospitalized patients. 
Adler’s (1) data suggest that less 
than one-fourth of released patients 
are regularly employed and approxi- 
mate the general population in terms 
of cohesiveness of family relation- 
ships and degree of social participa- 
tion. Over ten percent of her Ar- 
kansas sample can be fairly described 
as existing in one-person chronic 
wards. 


This paper reports the results of 
an exploratory investigation of vari- 
ables associated with levels of inter- 
personal performance of former men- 
tal patients who have succeeded in re- 
maining out of the hospital for a 
minimum of 24 months. With speci- 
fic reference tc variations in imter- 
personal performance of patients, che 
research is primarily focused on (a) 
differences in structure of families to 
which patients return, and (b) differ- 
ences in attitudes toward mental ill- 
ness and hospitalization, on the one 
hand, and toward family and social 
participation on the other, both 
among the patients themselves and 
their relatives.** The analysis has both 
practical and theoretical implications. 
From a practical point of view, knowl- 





**We wish to stress that our study deals 
with level of performance as defined in 
terms of interpersonal performance. We 
have not attempted to assess intrapsychic 
status from the psychiatric viewpoint. It 
is our belief, however, based upon field 
work experience and discussions with our 
clinical staff that the bulk of our “low” 
patients would be judged seriously dis- 
turbed by a psychiatrist, but we cannot 
present empirical evidence for this. 
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edge of the conditions under which 
released patients may be maintained 
in the community, despite a poor 
level of performance, should permit 
an assessment of release practices and 
an appraisal of the criteria under 
which such patients are permitted to 
leave the hospital. In more theoretical 
terms, an analysis of the conditions 
under which patients who perform 
poorly can remain out of the hospital 
contributes to the understanding of 
variables associated with tolerance 
levels of families to whom mental 
patients have been returned. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE STUDY 


The patients studied were drawn 
from a cohort of 126 patients con- 
secutively admitted to the reception 
service of a large mental hospital in 
New England during the fall of 1952 
and the spring of 1953. Since the 126 
patients were previously studied by 
another research project, considerable 
information from hospital records and 
an earlier follow-up interview are 
available for the entire cohort. The 
cohort consists of patients formally 
diagnosed as “psychotic.” Except for 
eliminating geriatric cases, no other 
restrictions were imposed upon the 
group. 

For purposes of this research, an 
attempt was made to interview the 
59 patients who were considered “suc- 
cessful,” as well as a relative of each 
patient. “Success” is defined as having 
remained out of the hospital continu- 
ously for over two years. Forty-nine 
of the successful patients have never 
returned to the hospital and almost 
all of the 59 were continuously out of 
the hospital for almost three years. 


As is well known, loss of inform- 
ants is usually high in this type of 
research and this study is no excep- 
tion.* It was possible to meet our 





*Other follow-up studies of mental 
patients with which comparisons can be 
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desired goal of interviewing both a 
patient and relative in less than half 
of the cases. In 16 of the 59 cases, 
despite very strenuous efforts, it was 
not possible to interview either the 
patient or his relative. Fortunately, 
hospital records were available, as 
well as the earlier interview by the 
other research group. On the basis 
of these data, sampling biases were 
assessed. In general, the completed 
cases represent the total successful 
group, although we may have under- 
enumerated the more “rehabilitated” 
patients who live with their conjugal 
families. 


In the analysis presented here, pa- 
tients are dichotomized into groups 
on the basis of level of interpersonal 
performance. To group the patients, 
each was categorized as either “high” 
or “low” on a number of separate 
criteria: (a) the judgment of the 
interviewer, who in all cases was a 
clinically sophisticated person; (b) 
the judgment of the researchers, who 
assessed the completed interview 
schedule; (c) the judgment of the 
relative regarding the patient’s be- 
havior since release from the hospi- 
tal; (d) data from the hospital record 
and interviews with patients and rela- 
tive regarding work history since hos- 
pitalization; and (e) reports of pa- 
tient and relative concerning extent, 
level, and intensity of participation in 
social activities since release from the 
hospital. Each rating was made in- 
dependently of the others. The cor- 
relations of ratings with one another 
are remarkably high and indicate that 
all the criteria employed are related 
to a more general mode of interper- 





made are extremely rare, but, in this 
connection, we may cite the results of 
a follow-up study of former patients who 
were in the community three years follow- 
ing the date of their commitment to 
the Boston Psychopathic Hospital in 


1949. Of 144 possible interviews, 65, or 
45%, were actually completed. See Bock- 
oven, Pandiscio, and Solomon (2). 
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sonal performance. Rankings of in- 
dividual patients were so consistent 
from one criterion to the other that, 
without exception, there was no diffi- 
culty in placing the patients in one 
group or the other. For example, 
in all but three cases, it is possible to 
predict the level of interpersonal per- 
formance of patients using the work 
rating alone as the criterion. 


Those patients rated “high” in 
interpersonal performance have the 
following characteristics: They work 
full time or are solely responsible for 
the care of the home; they participate 
in informal or formal social activi- 
ties about as often as do other family 
members; they are able to relate well 
in the interview situation; and they 
were reported by their relatives to 
be “recovered,” active in the life of 
the family and without such symptoms 
as long periods of depression or hallu- 
cinations. 


The interview schedule consisted, 
for the most part, of open-ended 
questions. However, some thirty 
structured attitude questions were in- 
cluded to measure: (a) beliefs about 
the cause of mental illness; (b) feel- 
ings of anomie; (c) beliefs regarding 
whether or not mental illness basic- 
ally changes a person; (d) feelings 
about mental hospitals; (e) attitudes 
toward social participation; and (f) 
attitudes toward cohesiveness of 
family life.* All the questions were 
developed specifically for this study 
with the exception of the anomje 
items developed by Srole. (4) In 





*For the 50 respondents (25 patients 
and their 25 relatives) who comprised the 
matched pairs interviewed, an attempt 
was made to assess the unidimensionality 
of each set of items. In several cases, it 
was possible to retain three or four items; 
in others, only two of the items were 
highly correlated and the addition of 
others contaminated the ranking cases. 
Since the plan of analysis was to dichoto- 
mize the group, the primary purpose of 
the scaling procedure was to assess the 


addition to these attitude items, the 
present analysis makes use of much 
of the social history data also obtained 
in the interviews. 


FINDINGS 


The fact that a substantial propor- 
tion of mental patients who leave the 
hospital do not return is confirmed in 
this cohort of 126 cases. At the time 
of the study two-thirds of the total 
cohort of patients were in the com- 
munity. Over one-third of the co- 
hort met our criteria of success. How- 
ever, among these successes, only 
slightly more than 50 per cent were 
working full time or were responsible 
for the care of the home. On the 
combined level of performance meas- 
ure, 55 per cent scored “high” and 45 


per cent “low.” 


A number of variables were cross- 
tabulated with level of performance. 
Four variables, patient’s age, sex, pre- 
vious admissions, and diagnosis, did 
not show significant relationships with 
level of performance. Two variables 
are strongly related: those patients 
who, before hospitalization, (a) had 
more mature family relationships and 
who (b) participated more frequently 
in social activities were found in 
greater than expected numbers in the 
“high” group. (The two ratings were 
made by the research project that pre- 
viously studied the cohort. Their fam- 
ily maturity scale used was based on a 
four point rating, covering the be- 
havior of patients for a period of a 
year before admission. The rating was 
later dichotomized. The “high” group 
included those people who in most or 





content areas which the items were tap- 
ping. Both the relatives and patients were 
dichotomized in the six attitude areas. In 
reporting this research, we recognize the 
limitations of working with crude meas- 
ures, a small sample, incomplete inter- 
viewing, and dichotomous variables which 
may obscure the more subtle differences 
between casts. 
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all areas showed attitudes and behavior 
towards the major actors in their fami- 
lies [spouse, child, parents, siblings] 
not significantly deviating from “aver- 
age.” The “low” rating was reserved 
for those people who showed imma- 
ture attitudes and behavior in most 
or all areas of family relationships. 
Their social participation rating also 
covered a period of a year before the 
patient's admission, and was also based 
on a four point scale which was later 
dichotomized. People who engaged in 
social activities [visiting friends, at- 
tending meetings of organizations] 
over once or twice a month were rated 
as “high;” those who participated in 
such activities less than once a month 
were rated as “low.”) These findings 
are hardly surprising: those who were 
less sick when hospitalized are the 
healthier people three years after hos- 
pitalization. The strength of these 
relationships, however, indicates the 
need for controlling preadmission 
prognosis in studying the posthospi- 
tal experience of mental patients. 


Structural differences: There is a 
significant relationship between level 
of performance and type of family to 
which the patient is released. The pa- 
tients who scored on the low side of 
the level of performance dichotomy 
are concentrated in parental families; 
conversely, patients who live in con- 


TABLE 1. 


RELATION BETWEEN 
PERFORMANCE LEVEL AND TYPE OF 
FAMILY IN WHICH 42 “SUCCESSFUL” 

RELEASED MENTAL PATIENTS 
RESIDE 








Performance Level 








Family Type Low High N 
Parental Families 5 13 18 
Conjugal Families 

or Living Alone 18 6 24 


23 19 * 42 
Chi Square=7.45 p> .o1r 
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jugal families tend to have a high level 
of performance. 


An attempt was made to explore 
whether or not events earlier in the 
life of the patient could account for 
this relationship. Of particular con- 
cern was the real possibility that pa- 
tients who come from parental fami- 
lies were sicker when hospitalized 
than those who come from conjugal 
families or live alone. The analysis 
was carried out by controlling on the 
two prehospitalization ratings—fami- 
ly maturity and social participation— 
which, as noted previously, were 
found to correlate with posthospital 
performance. The results in?'cate that 
the past experience of patient 
explains only part of the reationship 
and it appears reasonably certain that 
the correlation between family type 
and level of performance is not an 
artifact of the association between 
family type and prehospital psychi- 
atric state. 


A second possibility considered was 
that patients who return to parental 
families are less well at the time of 
release. If parental families are more 
likely to receive a released patient 
with a low level of performance, we 
should find a higher “release rate” 
for patients returning to such families 
than for patients returning to conjugal 
families or to live by themselves. 
From the information available on the 
entire cohort of 126, it was possible 
to test this alternative indirectly. The 
data indicate that actually a somewhat 
smaller proportion of patients from 
parental families are released than 
from any other family setting. Thus, 
it is not possible to attribute our find- 
ing to this possibility. 


Attitude Differences: The attitude 
differences between patients with 
high and low levels of performance, 
and between the relatives of the two 
groups are summarized in Tables 2 




















and 3. First, it is to be noted that the 
relatives seem to be differentially dis- 
tributed in more areas than the pa- 
tients themselves. That patients with 
a high level of performance tend to 
attribute mental illness to environ- 
mental factors rather than to heredity 
and are more likely to have favorable 
attitudes toward social participation 
may be viewed as the results of a 
more therapeutic hospital experience. 
The differences between the relatives 
may well be accurate perceptual dis- 
tinctions: relatives of the patients 
with a high level of performance may 
like the hospital because it helped 
the patient; deny that mental illness 
basically changes a person because 
they perceive their sick relative’s per- 
formance, after hospitalization, as 
“normal;” and view the cause of 
mental illness as environmental since 
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they observe movement toward health 
on the part of the patient. In terms 
of their more favorable attitudes to- 
ward a cohesive family life, it can 
be suggested that the family members 
of the “high” patients are “healthier.” 

The strength of the relationships 
reported here, if replication proves 
them reliable, suggests that it is poss- 
ible to develop predictive instruments 
from patients’ and relatives’ attitude 
responses as well as from family struc- 
tural differences. As an example, re- 
markably efficient prediction of post- 
hospital performance is obtained when 
patients are scored “plus” if (a) they 
have an environmental view of the 
cause of mental illness; (b) have rela- 
tives who have favorable attitudes 
toward mental hospitals; and (c) 
have relatives who do not think men- 
tal illness basically changes a person. 

















TABLE 2 
RESPONSES OF PATIENTS WITH HIGH LEVEL OF INTERPERSONAL 
PERFORMANCE 
Significance of Difference between High 
and Low Performers 
High Performers’ Statistically Clear Slight 
Response on Attitude Significant Trend Trend 
Questions p is less than .05 
1. Less feeling of anomie * 
2. Environmental view of cause of mental illness * 
3. Mental illness does not basically change a person * 
4. Favorable to mental hospitals * 
5. Favorable to social participation * 
6. Favors cohesive family life * 
TABLE 3. 
RESPONSES OF RELATIVES OF PATIENTS WITH HIGH LEVEL OF INTERPERSONAL 
PERFORMANCE 








Significance of Difference between Relatives 
of High Performers and Relatives of Low 








Performers 
Response on Attitude Statistically Clear Slight 
Questions of Relatives Significant Trend Trend 
of High Performers p is less than .05 
. More feeling of anomie * 
Environmental view of cause of mental ilness * 
Mental illness does not basically change a person * 
7. 


I 
2. 
3 
4- 
5 
6. 


Favorable to mental hospitals 
. Favorable to social participation 
Favors cohesive family life 








TABLE 4. 


PREDICTION TABLE BASED UPON 
THREE ATTITUDE VARIABLES 








Number of Patients by 
Performance Level 





Number of 








Plus” Responses High Low Total 
° ° 2 2 
I 3 5 8 
2 3 4 7 
3 8 ° 8 
14 II 25 
Coefficient of Improvement of Prediction 
= 46% 
INTERPRETATION 


Even when extra-familial dispari- 
ties, such as psychiatric state before 
hospitalization and at the time of re- 
lease, are controlled, it appears that 
patients with a low level of perform- 
ance cluster in parental families. The 
hypothesis can be advanced that this 
type of family is more likely to 
tolerate a patient with a low level of 
performance. If parental families are 
more tolerant of patients with low 
levels of performance, then, over time, 
proportionately more low level pa- 
tients should be returned to the hospi- 
tal from other than parental setting, 
Table 5 contrasts the family setting, 
at release, of the 39 patients from the 
cohort of 126 who left the hospital 


TABLE 5. 


FAMILY TYPE OF PATIENTS 
REHOSPITALIZED AND THOSE WITH 
Low LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE WHO 

REMAIN IN THE COMMUNITY 














Family Type 
7 Parental Other Total 
Rehospitalized 15 24 39* 
In Community 13 6 19 
28 30 58 





Chi Square=3.47 p> .o5 
*Family type data for these 39 cases 
were secured from the other research 
group. The rehospitalized cases are part 
of the “failures” in the cohort of 126 and 
were not interviewed in this study. 
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but were not successful in remaining 
in the community with the settings of 
the 19 patients, previously discussed, 
with low levels of performance who 
met our criteria of success. The re- 
lationship is statistically significant 
and supports our hypothesis. 


This hypothesis is consistent with 
the fact that, in the parental family, 
the role of the child is the only social- 
biological role without expectations 
of instrumental performance. The 
child’s role, regardless of age, con- 
sists largely of affective relationships 
with parents and, compared to other 
family roles, is not as concerned with 
instrumental performance. To the ex- 
tent that the grown-up “child” in the 
parental family has specific prescrip- 
tions built into his role, the structure 
of such families usually provides for 
alternative actors who can replace or 
supplement his performance when it 
is below expectation. For example, 
unlike “spouses,” or those who live 
alone, “children,” even if employed, 
are seldom the sole workers in a 
family and are free of the stresses as- 
sociated with the breadwinner role. 


The responses to the attitude items 
support our thesis that patients who 
perform poorly remain out of the 
hospital when there is greater toler- 
ance of non-instrumental role _per- 
formance on the part of family mem- 
bers. Relatives of patients who per- 
form poorly express attitudes which 
can be interpreted as functionally re- 
lated to their tolerance of non-instru- 
mental behavior. Their negative atti- 
tude toward the hospital, their belief 
that mental illness basically changes a 
person, and their feeling that mental 
illness is inborn permits a rationaliza- 
tion of helplessness and a perception 
that their only alternative is to ac- 
cept the patient. 


Our interpretation does not imply 
that all patients who leave the hos- 
pital in a poorly “rehabilitated” status 
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and return to families that expect in- 
strumental performance are rehospi- 
talized. For one thing, our analysis 
has not considered the possibility that 
the patient's performance level may 
change after release. A judgment was 
secured from the relatives regarding 
whether or not the patient had im- 
proved or regressed since the first 
few months after release. For the 
twenty-five cases included in the atti- 
tude analysis, eight of the cases were 
reported as changed for the better 
and two as changed for the worse. 
Although this further breakdown re- 
sulted in very small numbers in our 
cells and the results are not statistic- 
ally significant, there is some trend 
for those who improved to cluster in 
conjugal families. Also, those who 
improved were found in greater than 
expected proportions in families 
where relatives had an environmental 
view of mental illness, did not be- 
lieve that mental illness basically 
changes a person, and favored social 
participation and a more cohesive 
family life. It can be suggested that 
patients may move toward instru- 
mental role performance when there 
is an expectation of such performance 
and a lack of tolerance for non-instru- 
mental role behavior. While assess- 
ment of movement. does not alter 
our interpretation, since differential 
change does not explain away the 
relationship with family type, it does 
suggest that a full understanding of 
the setting of the released patient 
should consider differential potential- 
ity for facilitating instrumental role 
performance. Our data hint (and only 
hint since the relationships are not 
significant) that the familial settings 
least tolerant of deviance may be, at 
the same time, those which have the 
greatest potentiality for posthospital 
improvement. If this is so, it may 
well be that the return of poorly “re- 


habilitated” patients to family situ- 


ations where non-instrumental per- 
formance is tolerated might constitute 
a permanent release but at the same 
time would insulate them from fur- 
ther movement toward health. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Fortunately, we can end this report 
of an exploratory investigation with- 
out recourse to the frequently-made 
comment that further research is re- 
quired. A large sample study, de- 
signed from the findings and insights 
gained in the research reported here, 
as well as the other work of the Com- 
munity Health Project, is now under- 
way. With a much larger cohort of 
released patients, drawn from all the 
hospitals in a New England metro- 
politan area, we are attempting to re- 
examine the findings reported in this 
paper and control additional relevant 
variables which will further elucidate 
the results of this exploratory study. 
It is hoped, through this larger study, 
to answer such key questions as: 


Are there actually differences in 
tolerance of deviant behavior in 
different types of family structure? 
Are there differences in attitudes 
and role structures of families 
where patients have and have not 
shown movement toward health 
since release? 


Is instrumental role performance 
of released patients a key issue for 
conjugal families and a matter of 
relative indifference to parental 
families? 


While our interpretations of struc- 
tural and attitudinal differences as 
associated with family types have 
helped us “make sense” out of a 
disparate distribution of sick and well 
patients, this more definitive study 
will provide a more stringent test of 
the validity of the findings reported 
here. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Black Bourgeoisie: The Rise of a New 
Middle Class in the United States. 
By E. Franklin Frazier. Glencoe: 
The Free Press, 1957. 263 pp. $4.00. 


Reaction to this latest volume on 
the Negro in the United States by 
Professor Frazier has been, as could 
be expected, highly mixed. Perhaps as 
important as the book itself — and 
just as instructive — are the responses 
of the author's professional colleagues, 
his Negro middle-class associates, and 
the more articulate spokesmen on race 
relations in both the Negro and white 
communities. 


Whatever else may be said of Black 
Bourgeoisie (and much can be said), 
it is insightful, provocative, and by 
all means “controversial.” Thus it will 
be read, pondered, attacked, and de- 
fended. And in the process, our un- 
derstanding of the Negro middle ciass 
and its relation to the larger bi-racial 
society of which it is an increasingly 
important part will be enhanced. 
Moreover, it will serve to illumine 
the middle-class white world since the 
parallels are striking, with almost 
every page inviting comparisons. 


A sample of the reactions to this 
book, published originally in French 
under the title of Bourgeois Noir, sug- 
gests the wide range of feeling and 
opinion about it. In 1956, it received 
the Maclver Award of the American 
Sociological Society as the outstanding 
piece of sociological research com- 
pleted during the past two years. A 
former president of the Society has 
observed that Black Bourgeoisie is 
“one of the most excellent instances 
of sociological research in the last fif- 
teen years,” and he commends Frazier 
for his refusal to manipulate abstract 
data divorced from the world of real- 
ity and for his insistence on “a realis- 
tic analysis of that world.” 


On the other hand, one of the top 
officials of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People has argued that “it is incredible 
that a man of Professor Frazier’s schol- 
arly gifts should have produced so 
superficial a volume ...” The same 
reviewer concluded that while Frazier 
may have received the highest award 
available from his fellow sociologists, 
“it is highly unlikely that his fellow 
Negroes will bestow a similar honor 
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upon him.” Indeed, this has proved 
all too true in certain cases; one Negro 
editor, for example, obviously a mem- 
ber of the Negro middle class, ob- 
served .that Frazier, along with Ethel 
Waters and Saunders Redding, “fell 
tor publicity and fortune . . . to sell 
their own people down the river.” 


Between these two poles there is a 
third reaction which concedes that 
Frazier has said something important 
but denies that he has written the 
definitive study. This point of view 
cites gaps in his quantitative data, 
questions his selection and interpreta- 
tion of supporting evidence, regrets 
his failure to examine the problem in 
the context of the barrenness of Am- 
erican middle-class life generally, and 
deplores his attempt to make a two- 
hundred per cent case for his major 
thesis. 


Much of the material that appears 
in Black Bourgeoisie is not new. In 
fact, a considerable portion of it was 
developed earlier by Frazier himself 
in such works as The Negro Family in 
the United States and The Negro in 
ihe United States. Nor is the interpre- 
tation that he places on such data 
particularly novel. One cannot help 
recalling the author's “Human: All 
Too Human,” a provocative article 
appearing a decade ago, in which he 
castigated Negro businessmen, pro- 
fessionals, civil servants, and other 
middle class elements for their ten- 
dency to sacrifice racial solidarity and 
group betterment at the altar of per- 
sonal gain, clique exclusiveness, and 
ritualistic behavior in face of contin- 
ued rejection by the larger white 
world. Black Bourgeoisie is an expan- 
sion of this theme, supported by a 
wide range of material, from census 
data on income differentials to ‘so- 
ciety” columns from the Negro press. 


What is essentially new is the 
sharpness and force of Frazier’s asser- 
tions, his at times implied and at 


other times forthright insistence, that 
while the Negro has made substantial 
gains during the past three decades, 
the resulting advantages do not really 
amount to very much. Here he has 
called into question, almost cruelly, 
the easy optimism which has sur- 
rounded changing patterns of Negro- 
white relations in this country. Of 
course, the spokesmen of this opti- 
mism may not like what he says, 
and it would be surprising if many 
of them did; they ought to be grateful 
to him, however, for reminding them 
of the shaky ground on which their 
enthusiasm rests and of the enormous 
task yet to be done. They should note, 
too, that while Professor Frazier is 
highly critical of the Negro middle 


class — its tenuous foundations, its 
exclusiveness, its ritualism, its self- 
hatred, and its “nothingness” — he is 


also both directly and indirectly criti- 
cal of the larger order which has pro- 
duced this phenomenon. 


And yet, one cannot accept unquali- 
fiedly Frazier’s characterization of the 
Negro middle class. Granted that his 
data are substantial, granted that he 
is one of the foremost students of 
race-relations in this country, granted 
further that he has a long and intimate 
acquaintance with the group under 
study; there still exist other data and 
other interpretations essential to a 
well-rounded exploration. 


For one thing, not all middle-class 
Negroes fit neatly into Frazier's pat- 
tern. Many do join the battle for 
group betterment, although they may 
reject his strategy and employ differ- 
ent tactics. They shell out when the 
NAACP asks for funds; they serve on 
local committees pressing for residen- 
tial desegregation; and, without doubt, 
experience psychic pain in carrying 
the program directly to the white 
powers that be; they are active in the 
political arena, demanding fair em- 
ployment practices, equalization of 
educational opportunities, and impar- 
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tial treatment in the courts. Whatever 
their private lives may be, their sub- 
stantial involvements in the above 
efforts cannot be ignored. 


Secondly, their preoccupation with 
middle-class values, deplorable as it 
is, cannot be considered completely 
sterile. Within the Negro community 
itself these people exemplify stan- 
dards that are generally sanctioned by 
American society. Specifically, they 
symbolize the fact that the prevailing 
norms of education, work, dress, and 
general conduct can be attained by 
Negroes. To the extent that one ac- 
cepts the middle-class value schema, 
he must concede that along with all 
their tortured frivolity, white-collar 
Negroes do make a positive contribu- 
tion when they support causes to en- 
large the opportunities of the race and 
also when they symbolize the capacity 
of Negroes to use these opportunities. 


But much of what Frazier has to 
say goes to the heart of middle-class 
values themselves. Indeed, if the word, 
Black, were eliminated from the title 
of this book, the volume could stand 
as an indictment of the whole Ameri- 
can bourgeoisie. Narrowness, impot- 
ence, self-absorption, and pretension 
are not peculiarities of the Negro 
middle class; car salesmen, bank clerks, 
and college professors, both colored 
and white, may find their lives adding 
up to “nothingness.” The only distin- 
guishing feature of the Negro bour- 
geoisie is the fact that they have not 
yet won full acceptance in the middle- 
class world of tract houses, grey flan- 
nel suits, and “togetherness.” Mean- 
while, they lie suspended between 
their racial identification and their 
middle-class aspirations. 


Frazier has written a provocative 
book, one which deserves to be widely 
read and argued over. That it will get 
its just reward in this respect is vir- 
tually assured. 

WILSON RECORD 
Sacramento State College 
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American Families. By Paul C. Glick. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
1957. xiv, 240 pp. $6.00. 


This is an extraordinarily valuable 
reference book not only for demogra- 
phers but for sociologists in general. 
Written by the Census Bureau's chief 
expert on national family statistics, 
this book was officially supported by 
the Bureau itself and the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council for the purpose 
of aiding social scientists and practi- 
tioners. It represents far more than a 
mere assemblage of scattered tables 
from Census publications, valuable as 
that would be in making data more 
accessible. In addition, there are nu- 
merous new tabulations made of data 
gathered by the Bureau’s Current 
Population Surveys as recently as 
1955. Significantly, these tables not 
only provide extensions of trends 
shown in the decennial censuses but 
include new cross breaks to show rela- 
tionships between variables of interest 
to the sociologist. Finally, the author 
has not hesitated to go beyond the 
limits of his data to theorize about 
the factors involved in the observed 
relationships. His extensive knowl- 
edge of the relevant sociological litera- 
ture is drawn upon to provide insights 
into probable causative factors. From 
this point of view the book is a rich 
source of explicit hypotheses which 
will engage the talents of researchers 
for years to come with urgently 
needed testing. 


Rather than simply raw numbers, 
much of the data is presented in such 
useful forms as percentage distribu- 
tions and medians. Graphic methods 
have been widely used to show at a 
glance the statistical trends and rela- 
tionships. For instance, a series of 
three maps dramatically portrays the 
declining size of American households 
in the forty-eight states from 1930 to 
1950. However, some tables confuse 
the reader by presenting dicennial 
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data from right to left intsead of 
progressing in the usual manner from 
left to right. 


The major subdivisions of the book 
deal with family composition, the 
family life cycle, marriage and re- 
marriage rates, separation, divorce and 
bereavement rates, plus projections up 
to 1975 of household and family for- 
mation. The value of these chapters 
can be best revealed, however, by pre- 
senting a few of the detailed findings. 


For instance, Negro families have 
significantly higher rates of doubling 
up with relatives, of children being 
raised by non-relatives, and of marital 
separations, even after status controls 
such as education are introduced. 
Nearly half of all teen-age married 
couples live doubled up with relatives, 
and their divorce rate is strikingly 
high. When couples do double up, 
they are more apt to move in with the 
wife’s family, where mother-in-law 
conflict is presumably less. 


Low status men have the highest 
divorce rate but, once divorced, are 
less apt to remarry than more pros- 
perous divorced men. Similarly, single 
men past the usual age at marriage 
appear to be the socially incompetent, 
at least as measured by their low in- 
comes. Spinsters, by contrast, have 
relatively high incomes. Low status 
women tend to marry men consider- 
ably older than themselves, whereas 
in the middle class, the age gap 
between husbands and wives is 
smaller. 


The evidences are considerable that 
marriage is currently a thriving insti- 
tution in America. The long term 
rise in the divorce rate is offset by a 
corresponding rise in the remarriage 
rate. Moreover, nine tenths of those 
Americans who married in 1920 were 
still living with the same spouse in 
1950 (if the brittle teen-age marriages 
are excluded). Home ownership (vs. 
renting) returned to the 1890 level 


for farmers in 1950, reversing a long 
time decline, and reached a new high 
for city dwellers. Since 1950 the long 
term decline in average family size 
has been reversed and the proportion 
of couples who are voluntarily child- 
less appears to be approaching zero. 


For the future, the post-war baby 
boom will shortly be reflected in a 
tremendous growth in the number of 
new households being formed by mar- 
riage, with a probable increase in 
doubling up as an acute housing shor- 
tage develops. 


These are only a few of the almost 
countless findings which are presented 
and documented in this book to which 
sociologists and social practitioners 
will find themselves referring again 
and again in the years ahead. 


ROBERT O. BLOOD, JR. 
University of Michigan 


Common Frontiers of the Social Sci- 
ences, Edited by Mirra Komarov- 
sky. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free 
Press and the Falcon’s Wing Press, 
1957. viii, 440 pp. $6.00. 


This symposium is distinctly differ- 
ent from earlier assessments of the 
state of interdisciplinary relations 
among the social sciences. First, it 
examines only the interrelations of 
the three disciplines of history, eco- 
nomics, and sociology, rather than the 
entire range of the social sciences or 
the common combination of an- 
thropology, social psychology, and 
sociology. Second, it rejects the usual 
device for presenting these inter- 
connections by systematic elaborations 
of each field in relation to others in 
favor of “studies of specific topics in 
common areas of research.” 


Despite Mirra Komarovsky’s valu- 
able introductory essay on the sources 
of genuine intellectual disagreements, 
and the modes of convergence, within 
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the social sciences, the thirteen main 
chapters of the volume are relatively 
lacking in unity and cohesiveness. 
Possibly, this discreteness is inherent 
in the approach adopted. In any event, 
little connection exists between Part 
I (“History and Social Research”) and 
Part II (“Economics and Sociology” ), 
except that the articles are illustrations 
of — or are the point of departure 
for — Komarovsky’s analysis. Part I 
does not even concern sociology as a 
whole. Its six selections are more 
accurately research exemplifications 
and professional appraisals of the 
possible impact which the problems, 
techniques, and data of the specialized 
area of public opinion research may 
have on history. Of the seven papers 
of Part II, only three inquire directly 
into joint-interests of economics and 
sociology (in the field of industrial 
relations). Two articles are antitheti- 
cal evaluations of the Mayo approach 
in the study of work relations and the 
third proposes the application of ref- 
erence group theory to certain aspects 
of labor union behavior. The other 
four inquiries exhibit more exclusively 
economic preoccupations. 


Nevertheless, specialists in social 
problems should find abundant impli- 
cations for their field in at least four 
of the articles in addition to Komarov- 
sky’s contribution: 


1. Russell E. Planck’s research on 
“Public Opinion in France After the 
Liberation, 1944-1949,” points to the 
varied uses of public opinion infor- 
mation: as possible data on the char- 
acter of major values, on the conse- 
quences of class position for political 
affiliation and party cohesion in value- 
controversies, on the role of concrete 
historical events and public expres- 
sions of major personalities in altering 
value-commitments, and as bases for 
initiating cross-cultural investigations 
of social problems situations. ‘ His 
monograph embodies empirical find- 


ings on each of these functions, except 
the last. 


2. Although Leo Lowenthal’s and 
Marjorie Fiske’s inquiry into the “De- 
bate Over Art and Popular Culture in 
Eighteenth Century England” is pre- 
occupied with explaining change in 
literary criticism in terms of the shift 
from an economic reliance on the 
patronage of the aristocracy to finan- 
cial dependence on mass markets of 
middle and working class consumers, 
it suggests the illuminating potentiali- 
ties of explicit, delimited historical 
research into the connections between 
the emergence of certain modern value- 
conflicts and the economy, technology, 
and social organization of mass pro- 
duction and consumption. 


3. Like C. Wright Mills’ earlier 
study of “The Professional Ideology 
of Social Pathologists,” Clark Kerr's 
and Lloyd Fisher's analysis of the 
value-premises of “Plant Sociology: 
The Elite and Aborigines” (the Mayo 
school of industrial sociology) should 
be an incentive to periodic reassess- 
ments of the presuppositions in the 
theoretical orientations in social 
problems. Kerr and Fisher scrutinize 
the researches of Elton Mayo and 
T. N. Whitehead, as the founders, and 
George C. Homans and William Foote 
Whyte, as the disciples, of the original 
approach. The authors insist that the 
Mayo orientation contains a value 
system, a theoretical system, and a 
program of social policy which derive 
from two basic assumptions: 1) that 
the small group of the “plant or work 
shop is the decisive unit for human 
activity;” it is Society; and 2) that a 
stable, secure plant, whose members 
know their position in the status 
hierarchy and can understand one 
another and their skilled, natural lead- 
ers in an effective system of commu- 
nication, is the Good Society. Kerr 
and Fisher allege that once these as- 
sumptions were accepted, the focus, 
problems, methods, results, and policy 
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recommendations of the school were 
determined. 


4. Seymour Lipset’s and Martin 
Trow’s application of reference group 
theory to labor union bargaining be- 
havior, in their “Reference Group 
Theory and Trade Union Wage Pol- 
icy,” may be taken as one model of 
the many possibilities which are of- 
fered to the field of social problems 
by the study of the “comparative eval- 
uations that individuals make of their 
own situations and those of others.” 
The authors’ four types of determin- 
ants in the selection of reference 
groups—size and scope of the social 
structure itself, externally imposed but 
institutionally prescribed norms, moral 
legitimacy imputed to relationships 
among social structures or within a 
social structure, and leadership manip- 
ulation in the course of competition 
or conflict with other social structures 
—would appear to have broad rele- 
vancy for the investigation of social 
problems. 


Roscoe C. HINKLE, JR. 


The Ohio State University 


Tokugawa Religion. By Robert N. 
Bellah. Glencoe: The Free Press, 
1957. ix, 249 pp. $5.00. 


This interesting study might per- 
haps be called, “The Samurai Ethic 
and the Spirit of Political Capitalism.” 
It is an application of Weber's thesis 
to the development of industrialism 
in Japan. Did the major value ele- 
ments and the religious emphases of 
the Tokugawa period (1600-1868) 
help to prepare the way for Japan's 
rapid industrialization? Bellah argues 
that they did: “ . . . religion played 
an important role in the process of 
political and economic rationalization 
in Japan through maintaining and in- 
tensifying commitment to the central 
values, supplying motivation and 
legitimation for certain necessary po- 


litical innovations and reinforcing an 
ethic of inner-worldy asceticism which 
stressed diligence and economy.” 
(p. 194) 


The author, trained both in Far 
Eastern languages and in sociology, 
draws his concepts primarily from 
Weber and from Talcott Parsons, with 
a dash of Paul Tillich. Throughout his 
study are lucid descriptions, particu- 
larly of the general themes found in 
the diverse patterns of Japanese reli- 
gions. Developments during the 
Tokugawa period often showed re- 
markable parallels with ascetic Protes- 
tantism, although there were, of 
course, important differences. With a 
little straining, for example, one might 
draw a parallel between Ishida Baigan 
(1685-1744) and Richard Baxter, 
seventeenth-century English divine to 
whom Weber frequently referred. 


The whole essay has the same 
plausibility, even probability, that one 
finds in Weber's research — and the 
same methodological difficulties. There 
are few to quarrel today with the gen- 
eral proposition that religion is an 
integral part of a social system, influ- 
encing and being influenced by the 
total structure. When there are forces 
toward change — increasing trade, 
urbanization, culture contact, indus- 
trialization—the responses that a so- 
ciety will make will partly be deter- 
mined by the religious values it carries 
into the new situation (however one 
may explain their own origin). The 
extent and nature of the religious in- 
fluence, however, require careful ex- 
planation. One can argue that the 
developments in the various types of 
Buddhism, Confucianism, and Shinto- 
ism served for Japanese economic 
change similar supportive functions 
to those of Protestantism in Europe, 
as the author does. Or one can argue 
that a somewhat similar economic 
setting encouraged remarkably similar 
religious developments in Japan and 
Europe despite the great differences. 
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(Bellah himself indicates that a na- 
tional market, victory of a money 
economy, urbanization, increased in- 
dustrialization, enrichment of the 
merchants, the rise of a new artistic 
and literary culture appropriate to 
town dwellers, and other changes were 
increasingly characteristic of Japan 
during the period under review.) 


To explore this causal sequence re- 
quires fuller treatment of the eco- 
nomic development and changes that 
Bellah gives. Having chosen, with 
Weber, to study only one side of the 
causal chain, he is not in a good posi- 
tion to explore the step by step 
interaction between religion and the 
economic-political complex. The “time 
sequence of the variables” is the key 
methodological problem in this kind 
of research, but it is not adequately 
handled. Statements of congeniality 
between ascetic religious norms and 
political-economic requirements are 
sometimes taken as statements of 
cause. 


We need to know more about the 
religious choices available to the vari- 
ous audiences. Whom did they repu- 
diate, as well as accept? How did 
their responses affect the messages of 
the religious interpreters? How is the 
process of “routinization of charisma” 
to be interpreted in the analysis of the 
mutual influence of religion and the 
secular setting? 


Good use is made of many of Par- 
sons’ concepts to organize the mate- 
rial and to compare various social 
systems. Occasionally —not often — 
there is a tendency to try to use them 
as basic explanatory principles rather 
than as descriptive terms. To say that 
the members of a society emphasized 
particularism is scarcely to explain 
why they do certain things, but is 
only to describe what it is that they 
do. 


Despite my _ reservations about 
methodology, I think this is an excel- 


lent study. It contributes to the grow- 
ing awareness of the ways in which 
values are involved in social proc- 
esses. The author is well acquainted 
with a wide range of data which he 
uses in close conjunction with theo- 
retical elaboration. The study is the 
kind of reaching out into relatively 
unexplored areas that the sociology of 
religion needs. 


J. MILTON YINGER 
Oberlin College 


The Communist Trials and the Amer- 
ican Tradition. By John Somerville. 
New York: Cameron Associates, 
Inc., 1956. 256 pp. $3.50. 


This is for the most part an essay 
in popular journalism, replete with 
purple passages, special pleading, and 
sundry irrelevancies. The jacket of 
the book states that it “goes to the 
root of ‘the Communist problem.’ ” 
This is precisely what it does not do. 
Instead Dr. Somerville, best known 
for a highly laudatory book on Soviet 
Philosophy, here gives an account of 
his testimony as a defense witness at 
several of the Smith Act trials of 
secondary leaders of the Communist 
Party. (The disingenuousness of the 
author becomes apparent when we 
note that he persists in referring to 
his role as an ‘expert witness’, thus 
obscuring the fact that he acted as a 
witness for the defense.) The account 
is in the main based on the author's 
testimony at the trial of a number of 
local Communist leaders at the Eastern 
District Court of Pennsylvania in 


July, 1954. 


While the prosecution attempted 
to show that the doctrine of the Com- 
munist Party included the advocacy 
of force and violence, Dr. Somerville 
argued the somewhat contradictory 
thesis that American culture heroes 
such as Locke, Jefferson and Lincoln 
had, like the Communists, believed in 














the inherent right to revolution, but 
that the Communist Party did not in 
fact advocate force and violence. On 
the one hand it would then seem as if 
the Communist Party simply contin- 
ued the glorious tradition of Jefferson 
and Lincoln, but on the other hand, 
as Mr. Dooley used to say, ‘not so 
fast.’ 


Maurice Thorez, the French Com- 
munist leader, wrote a number of 
years ago that the Communist Party 
“is not a party like the others.” This 
basic fact must be the touchstone of 
any consideration of this party, be it 
sociological, legal, or moral. Ignoring 
this blurs the real issues. One may 
indeed, as does this reviewer, oppose 
the Smith Act and the prosecution of 
Communists based on it, but rational 
consideration of courses of action 
requires adequate knowledge; it re- 
quires an understanding of the fact 
that Communists are neither agrarian 
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reformers nor belated followers of 
Jefferson. 


Yet there is an interesting use to 
which this book might be put by 
sociologists, a use hardly intended by 
the author. The interchanges between 
the defense witness and the prosecu- 
tion on the precise meaning of a 
sentence or a paragraph in the writ- 
ings of Lenin, Stalin, or William Fos- 
ter involved a kind of subtle strategic 
game in which a number of devices 
such as innuendo, evasion, feigned 
misunderstanding, etc., were used with 
considerable skill by both parties. 
Analysis of the application of these 
techniques would be quite rewarding 
for sociologists interested in conflict 
as a form of interaction. But then the 
full court record might prove more 
rewarding in this respect than Dr. 
Somerville’s book. 

Lewis A. COSER 
Brandeis University 
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REPORTS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
JOINT NEWSLETTER ON DESEGREGATION* 


What are social scientists doing in the 
area of desegregation? This newsletter 
aims to provide some recent information 
about such activities, and hopes to bring 
together people and ideas. 


At the 1956 Detroit meetings of SSSP, 
it was decided to attempt to promote field 
research into “crisis” communities. With 
the aid of small grants from the Anti- 
Defamation League, five of these “quickies” 
have been done. Clinton was studied by 
Anna Holden, Bonita Valien, Preston Val- 
ien and Francis Manis of Fisk; Sturgis, 
Ky., was studied by Roscoe Giffen of 
Berea; Beaumont, Tex., was reported on 
by Warren Breed of Tulane; and John 
Howard Griffin and Theodore Freedman 
did Mansfield, Tex. These four concerned 





*This is an abbreviated version of the 
May 1957 Joint Newsletter on Desegrega- 
tion, published by the Committee on De- 
segregation and Integration of the Society 
for the Psychological Study of Social Is- 
sues, and the Committee on Intergroup 
Relations of the Society for the Study of 
Social Problems. Edited by Eleanor Lea- 
cock and Warren Breed. 


school openings; the fifth, by Lewis M. 
Killian and C. U. Smith of Tallahassee 
describes the bus situation there. They are 
available from ADL, 515 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22. We would like suggestions 
for further studies — not only of crises, 
but of developing situations and processes. 


Suggestions are anticipated at the panel 
session scheduled for August 26 at the na- 
tional meetings in the Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington. Topic is “Needed Research 
in Desegregation.” Panelists are Joseph H. 
Fichter, Loyola of the South; Paul B. 
Foreman, Alabama; Mozell C. Hill of 
Atlanta; Morton B. King Jr., of North- 
western; Edward A. Suchman of Cornell, 
and Preston Valien of Fisk. 


Another spur to research and theorizing 
is the monograph “Desegregation: Some 
Propositions and Research Suggestions,” by 
Edward A. Suchman, John P. Dean and 
Robin M. Williams Jr. This work was first 
assembled in 1954, but never reached pub- 
lication. It has been shortened and the 
committee and ADL are working toward 
its publication. It will be a major theo- 
retical contribution, since hypotheses de- 
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rived from it can guide more systematic 
research. 


SPSSI has established an interdisciplinary 
Committee on Desegregation and Inte- 
gration, to help in the formulation of 
research projects and procurement of funds, 
the organization of round-table discussions 
of social scientists to integrate and stimu- 
late research, and the publication of printed 
materials and a documentary film on de- 
segregation. 


Otto Klineberg reports that the state- 
ment attacking as scientifically unjustified 
theories that the intellectual potential of 
Negroes is inferior to that of whites, and 
signed by 18 prominent social scientists, 
has received considerable publicity. This 
was a documented reply to the McGurk 
article in U.S. News and World Report. 


Marian Radke Yarrow, of the National 
Institutes of Health, carried on a study 
of the shift from segregation to integra- 
tion in a children’s camp during the sum- 
mer of 1955, with the assistance of John 
D. Campbell and Leon J. Yarrow. The 
Laboratory of Socio-environmental Studies 
of the National Institute of Mental Health, 
and Family and Child Services of Wash- 
ington, D.C. were joint sponsors. In Vir- 
ginia, a white and a Negro camp started 
on a segregated basis, but the policy was 
changed in mid-summer to _ integration. 
They were able to study campers and 
adult leaders under both situations, as 
to the processes by which children form 
impressions of each other and relate them- 
selves to each other in newly formed 
situations, the interpersonal dynamics of 
racial integration among children, and the 
role of the leader and his expectations 
regarding the children. 


Jerome Lauchlit, of Morris Harvey 
College, Charleston, W. Va., explored the 
attitudes of some 400 white students who 
selected West Virginia State, a formerly 
Negro college. 


Constance B. Nelson, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Kansas City, reports 
on a study of teachers’ attitudes during 
the first year of desegregation in the 
Kansas City public schools. “It seems to 
me,” she writes, “that teachers, adminis- 
trators, and social scientists meed each 
other during this transition period. I hope 
the SPSSI and SSSP may find effective 
ways to help.” 


Margaret Dudley, from the same school, 
used sociometric methods to test the hy- 
pothesis that actual social participation 
changes attitudes in a positive direction. 

Dr. Ernest Q. Campbell of Florida State 
University has data on changes of attitudes 
toward desegregation among students in 
the Oak Ridge, Tenn., public schools. His 
material bears on three important points, 
in his own words: “1. some problems of 
measurement in attitude change studies; 
2. the role of the classroom teacher and 
of the school administration in prepara- 
tion for desegregation; and 3. content 
analysis of student reports of their reac- 
tion to the desegregation experience.” He 
also has questionnaire data from the 
Negro students involved. 


Harold Turner of the Jefferson County 
Public Schools, Lakewood, Colo., has com- 
pleted a dissertation on desegregation in 
two Illinois schools, for Peabody College, 
Nashville. 


John H. Fenton and Forrest E. LaVio- 
lette of Tulane have completed a study 
of desegregation as a social movement. 

Th Anti-Defamation League has a new 
catalogue announcing relevant publications. 
One of the most interesting is a 112-page 
digest of recent research, SEGREGATION 
AND DESEGREGATION, by Melvin M. 
Tumin of Princeton. It describes some of 
the most significant studies in the area 
since 1951. 


Four articles in the area of Negro-white 
relations appeared in the May 1957 issue 
of Social Forces. One of them presents 
Guttman scales and resulting data from 
Kramer’s three dimensions of prejudice 
(cognition, emotion and motivation). The 
authors are Louise E. Merz and Leonard 
L. Pearlin. 


Roy E. Carter of the University of 
North Carolina has a content analysis of 
comparative treatment of news on de- 
segregation by southern newspapers, in 
the Winter 1957 issue of Journalism Quar- 
terly. 


Communications to SPSSI should be 
addressed to Robert S. Lee, Research Cen- 
ter for Human Relations, New York U., 
Washington Square, New York 3; to 
SSSP, to Warren Breed, Newcomb College, 
Tulane U., New Orleans 18, La. 











SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


PROGRAM OF THE SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


The Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
August 26-29, 1057 


MONDAY, AUGUST 26 


8:30 A.M. 
REGISTRATION (West Lobby) 


MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE (North Room) 


9:30 A.M. 


MEETING OF CHAIRMEN OF 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS COMMIT- 
TEES (Tamerlaine Room) 


Presiding: FRaNK F. LEE 


10:00-11:45 A.M. 


ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 
(West Room) 


Presiding: Maset A. ELLIotTt 


12:00-2:30 P.M. LUNCHEON 
SION (Palladian Room) 


SES- 


LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Presiding: Marvin B. SussMAN, Western 
Reserve University 

HonorABLE EMANUEL CELLER, Chairman, 
Judiciary Committee, U. S. House of 
Representatives 

“Further Legislation Needed to 
Implement Desegregation: State 
and Federal” 


Discussant: CLARENCE MITCHELL, Direc- 
tor, Washington Office, NAACP 


2:45-3:15 P.M. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY FOR RE- 
PORTS OF COMMITTEE ACTIV- 
ITY (Palladian Room) 


Presiding: Franx F. Lee, University of 
California, Riverside 


3:15-4:00 P.M. CONCURRENT COM- 
MITTEE MEETINGS 


NEW PROJECTS COMMITTEE 
(Club Room) 


Chairman, Georce H. WEBER, Minnesota 
Youth Conservation Commission. 


OCCUPATIONAL PROBLEMS 
COMMITTEE (West Ballroom, 
North Corner) 


Chairman, Ervin O. Smicet, Indiana 
Univers:ty 


COMMITTEE ON CRIME AND 
DELINQUENCY (West Ballroom, 
South Corner) 


Chairman, Martin NEUMEYER, Univer- 
sity of Southern California 


COMMITTEE ON SOCIOLOGY 
OF PHYSICAL HEALTH (West 
Ballroom, West Corner) 


Chairman, Optix W. ANpveERSON, Health 
Information Foundation 


COMMITTEE ON ALCOHOLISM 
(North Room) 


Chairman, Austin L. PorTERFIELD, Texas 
Christian University 


COMMITTEE ON MENTAL 
HEALTH (West Ballroom, Center) 


Vice-Chairman, NorMaN Hawkins, Uni- 
versity of Washington 


COMMITTEE ON  INVIDIOUS 
INTERGROUP RELATIONS (Blue 
Room) 


Chairman, Warren BREED, Newcomb 
College, Tulane University 


COMMITTEE ON WAR AND 
PEACE (Park Room) 


Chairman, Bruce L. Metvin, University 
of Maryland 
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COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZA- 
TIONAL DYNAMICS (Tamerlaine 
Room) 


Chairman, Jos. R. GusFIEeLp, University 
vf Illinois 


COMMITTEE ON COMMUNITY 
RESEARCH AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT (West Ballroom, East Cor- 
ner) 


Chairman, Frank W. SwWEETSER, JR., 
Boston University 


:00-5:30 P.M. CONCURRENT COM- 


MITTEE PROGRAMS 


NEW PROJECTS COMMITTEE 
(Club Room) 


Presiding: Georce H. WEBER, Minnesota 
Youth Conservation Commission 


Mozett C. Haz, Atlanta University 
“The Sociology of Social Problems 
as Revealed in a Textbook for 
Graduate Teaching: A Critique” 


GresHAM M. Sykes, Princeton Univer- 
sity 

“Techniques of Neutralization—A 
Theory of Delinquency” 


Cuartes K. WaArRINER, University of 
Kansas 

“Social Theory and Social Prob- 
lems: A Paradigm and an Analysis” 


Jerome Hime nocu, Brandeis University 
“Personality Functions and Ref- 
erence Groups: Toward A Unified 
Theory of Social Pathology” 


Discussant: THeopore M. Mitts, Har- 
vard University 


COMMITTEE ON SOCIOLOGY 
OF PHYSICAL HEALTH (West 
Ballroom, West Corner) 


Presiding: Opts W. Anperson, Health 
Information Foundation 


INFORMAL DISCUSSION ON 
“Research Problems and Priorities 
in the Health Field of Concern to 
Social Science” 
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COMMITTEE ON 
(North Room) 


Presiding: Austin L. PorTERFIELD, 
Texas Christian University 


ALCOHOLISM 


Harotp W. Demone, Jr., New Hamp- 
shire State Dept. of Health; CHartes G. 
CHAKERIAN, Hartford Seminary Founda- 
tion and Austin L. PorTERFIELD 
“Some Socio-economic Concomi- 
tants of Alcoholism” 


Cuester L. Hunt, Western Michigan 
College; H. M. Trice, Cornell Univer- 
sity and Davip Pittman, University of 
Rochester 


“Significant Sociological Studies in 
the Alcohol Field Since 1940” 


SeLtpon Bacon, Yale University Center 
for Alcohol Studies and Rosert Straus, 
College of Medicine, University of Ken- 
tucky 


“Research Challenges to Sociolo- 


gists in the Field of Alcohol Stu- 
dies” 


COMMITTEE ON MENTAL 
HEALTH (West Ballroom Center) 
Presiding: SamuEt M. Srronc, Carleton 
College 

“Clinic on Hypotheses in the Field 
of Mental Health” 


COMMITTEE ON §INVIDIOUS 
INTERGROUP RELATIONS (Blue 
Room) 

Presiding: WarrEN BREED, 
College, Tulane University 


A Panel — “Needed Research on 
Desegregation” 


JosepnH H. Ficuter, S. J. Loyola Uni- 
versity (of the South); Paut B. Fore- 
MAN, University of Alabama; Moze tt C. 
Hu, University of Atlanta; Morton B. 
Kinc, Jr., Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity; Epwarp A. SucHMAN, Cornell Uni- 
versity; Preston VALIen, Fisk Univer- 
sity 


Newcomb 


COMMITTEE ON WAR AND 
PEACE (Park Room) 


Presiding: Bruce L. Metvrn, University 
of Maryland 

T. C. Tanc, former General in the Na- 
tional Armies of China 
“Non-Aggression in the Old Con- 
fucian Culture” 
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Vincent H. Wuitney, Brown University 
“Technology and Aggression” 
Tueopore F. Lentz, Director, Attitude 
Research Laboratory, St. Louis 
“Needed Research: ‘People Must 
Know People’” 


COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZA- 
TIONAL DYNAMICS (Tamerlaine 
Room) 


Presiding: JosepH R. GusFIELD, Univer- 
sity of Illinois 

Subject: “Organizational Theory 
and Empirical Research” 


Hans O. Mavuxscu, St. Lukes Hospital, 
Chicago, Illinois 

“The Contributions of Hospital Re- 
search to Organized Theory” 


BerNarD Karsu, University of Illinois 
“The Contributions of Labor Union 
Studies to Organizational Theory” 


Dwatne Marvick, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles 

“Conditions Affecting Consensus 
Among Agency Personnel Concern- 
ing Those Who Are Powerful in 
Agency Politics” 


COMMITTEE ON COMMUNITY 
RESEARCH AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT (West Ballroom, East Cor- 
ner) 


Presiding: Frank W. SWEETSER, Jr., 
Boston University 

Discussion—“The Harry Miller Re- 
port: Hypotheses Regarding Con- 
ditions Affecting Success of Com- 
munity Action Programs” 


8:00 P.M. 


PRESENTATION OF HELEN L. 
DeROY AWARD (West Ballroom) 


8:15 P.M. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS (West 
Ballroom) 


“The American Crime Problem” 
President, SSSP, Maser A. ELviott 


9:00 P.M. 


SSSP RECEPTION (West Ball- 
Room) 
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TUESDAY, AUGUST 27 


8:30-10:00 A.M. 


MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE (Room to be an- 
nounced) 


10:00 A.M. to 12 Noon 


JOINT SESSION (North Room) 
Society for the Study of Social 
Problems and National Associa- 
tion of Social Workers 


Presiding: RayMonv F. GouLp, National 
Institute of Mental Health 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF MENTAL 
HEALTH (Terrace Banquet Room) 


Studies in the Epidemiology of 
Mental Illness (joint session with 
American Sociological Society) 


Co-Chairmen, Joun A. CLAUSEN, Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health, and 
E. GartLy Jaco, Dept. of Neuropsychia- 
try, University of Texas — Medical 
Branch 


Leo SroteE and Tuomas S. LANGNER, 
Cornell University Medical Center 
“Treated and Untreated Mental 
Disorders in the Metropolis” 


E. Gartity Jaco, University of Texas — 
Medical Branch 


“Occupation and the Incidence of 
Mental Disorders” 


JeroMe Lavu.icut, Rip Van Winkle 
Foundation 

“Psychosocial Development of Ag- 
gressive Behavior: A Research 
Plan” 


Joun A. CLausen, National Institute 
of Mental Health 

“Some Major Issues in the Sociol- 
ogy of Mental Illness” 


CRIMINOLOGY (Park Room) 
Juvenile Delinquency and_ the 
Young Adult Offender (joint ses- 
sion with American Sociological 
Society) 


Chairman, Martin H. NeumMevyer, Uni- 
versity of Southern California 
F. Ivan Nye, James F. SHort, Jr. and 
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Virci. J. Orson, Washington State Col- 
lege 

“Socio-Economic Status and Delin- 
quent Behavior” 


Hersert A. Briocu, Brooklyn College, 
and ARTHUR NIEDERHOFFER, New York 
City Police Department 
“Adolescent Behavior 
Gang” 


andthe 


Jacos I. Hurwitz, B. R. HutcHeson, 
M.D., and S. Cooper, South Shore 
Courts Clinic, Quincy, Mass. 

“Toward a Clinically Meaningful 
and Dispositionally Relevant Clas- 
sification of Delinquent Behavior” 


Wa ter C. ReEcKLEss, Srmon Dini7z and 
BarBara Kay, Ohio State University 
“The Self Component in Potential 
Delinquency and Potential Non- 
Delinquency” 


Morris G. CALDWELL, 
Alabama 


“Personality Trends in the Youth- 
ful Offender” 


University of 


:30-3:30 P.M. 


SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION & 
DEVIANT BEHAVIOR (Park 
Room) 


(Joint session with American So- 
ciological Society) 
Co-Chairmen, ALBERT K. CoueEn, Indiana 


University, and RicHarp A. SCHERMER- 
HORN, Western Reserve University 


Wi11aM H. Form and Sicmunp Nosow, 
Michigan State University 
“Role Conflict, Panic and Shock 
in a Disaster Situation” 


Harotp GarRFINKEL, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles 
“*Trust’ as a Condition of Stable 
Concerted Action” 


Reap Barn, Miami University 


“‘Our Schizoid Culture’ 25 Years 
Later” 


S. Kirson WEINBERG, Roosevelt Univer- 
sity 

“Static and Dynamic Models in 
Social Disorganization Theory” 


Reports and Announcements 


3:30-5:30 P.M. 
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THE SOCIOLOGY OF MENTAL 
HEALTH (Park Room) 


Treatment Services and Processes 
(joint session with American Socio- 
logical Society) 


Co-Chairmen, Joun A. CLAUSEN, Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health, and E. 
GartLy Jaco, Department of Neuropsy- 
chiatry, University of Texas — Medical 
Branch 

Ozzxze G. Simmons and Howarp E. 
FREEMAN, Harvard School of Public 
Health 

“A Survey of Interpersonal Per- 
formance and Family Settings of 
Former Mental Patients” 


Henry J. Meyer and Epcar F. Bor- 
caTtta, New York University 
“Research on a Post-Hospital Re- 
habilitation Program for Mental 
Patients” 


Ervinc GOFFMAN, National Institute 


of Mental Health 
“Natural History of the Patient” 


Joun H. Masry, E. I. Srecar, W. A. 
Mann, M.D., and A. McLauca iy, R.N., 
New York State College of Medicine 
and Syracuse Veterans Administration 
Hospital 

“Some Relationships between So- 
cial Interaction and Psychophysiol- 
ogy in Hospitalized Patients” 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 28 
9:00-11:00 A.M. 


CRIMINOLOGY (West Ballroom) 
Correctional Research (joint ses- 
sion with American Sociological 
Society) 


Chairman, Paut W. Tappan, New York 
University 


Peter P. Lejyrns, University of Mary- 
land 

“Changes in the Meaning of In- 
carceration” 


Donatp R. Cressey and WitTotp Kras- 
sowski, University of California, Los 
Angeles 

“Inmate Organization 
Labor Camps” 


in Soviet 
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CLaRENCE R. JEFFERY and WILLIAM 
Lyte, Southern Illinois University 


“Small Group Analysis of a Prison 
Community” 


Haro_p Frnestone, Chicago Area Proj- 
ect 

“The Reformation Process among 
Young Criminal Offenders” 


ALEXANDFR Bassin, Kings County Pro- 
bation Department, New York 


“The Effect of Group Therapy 
upon the Attitudes and Perceptions 
of Adult Offenders on Probation” 


RACE AND ETHNIC RELA- 
TIONS (Palladian Room) 


(Joint session with American So- 
ciological Society) 

Chairman, Grorce E. Simpson, Oberlin 
College 


Georce E. Simpson and J. Mitton Y1n- 
GER, Oberlin College 


“Toward a Sociology of Race and 
Ethnic Relations” 


Joet V. BerrEMAN, University of Oregon 


“Filipino Stereotypes of Some Na- 
tional and Racial Minorities” 


Other speakers to be announced 


1:30-3:30 P.M. 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF MENTAL 
HEALTH (Park Room) 


Mental Health and Disorder in Old 
Age (joint session with American 
Sociological Society) 


Co-Chairmen, Joun A. CLausEN, Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health, and 
E. Gartiy Jaco, Department of Neuro- 
psychiatry, University of Texas—Medi- 
cal Branch 


W. S. Writiams, M.D., Department of 
Neuropsychiatry, University of Texas 
“Role Obsolescence in the Mental 
Disorders of Later Life” 


Seymour S. Betitry and Rosert H. 
Haxpt, New York State Mental Health 
Research Unit 

“Social Roles and Mental Disorder 
among the Aged” 
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Ottve W. Quinn, Marian R. Yarrow, 
E. Grant Youmans and Pau BLanK, 
National Institute of Mental Health 
“Relationships between Behavioral 
and Physiological Functioning in 
the Healthy Aged” 


Evarne CumMMiInG, University of Chi- 


cago 
“Patterns of Successful Aging” 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 29 


9:00-11:00 A.M. 


CRIMINOLOGY (Terrace Banquet 
Room) 


(Joint session with American So- 
ciological Society) 


Chairman, Maser A. Exxiott, Chatham 
College 


MarsHatt B. Ciryarp, University ot 
Wisconsin 


“Problems and Trends in Crimino- 
logical Research” 


Epwin M. Lemert, University of Cali- 
fornia, Davis 

“The Behavior of 
Check Forgers” 


Systematic 


Norman S. Hayner, University of 
Washington 
“Patterns in 
grounds” 


Prisoner  Back- 


Lee N. Rosins and Patricia O’NEAL, 
M.D., Washington University School of 
Medicine 

“The Relation of Childhood Behav- 
ior Problems to Mortality, Geo- 
graphic Mobility, and Adult Crimi- 
nality: A 30-year Follow-up Study 
of 525 Patients and 100 Controls” 


1:30-3:30 P.M. 


SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION & 
DEVIANT BEHAVIOR (Terrace 
Banquet Room) 


(Joint session with American So- 
ciological Society) 


Co-Chairmen, Atsert K. Couen, Indi- 
ana University, and RicHarp A. ScHER- 
MERHORN, Western Reserve University 

















ALBert K. CoueEn, Indiana University 
“Problematics of the Field” 


Water T. Martin and Jack P. Grsss, 
University of Oregon 

“A Unifying Empirical Principle 
in the Analysis of Variations in 
Suicide Rates” 


Warren E. James, Ohio State Univer- 
sity 

“Some Social Correlates of Con- 
tinued Addiction to Drugs” 


MEDICINE AND SOCIOLOGY 
(North Room) 


(Joint session with American So- 
ciological Society) 


Chairman, Saxon GraHaM, Roswell Park 
Memorial Institute 


Jutius A. Rotu, University of Chicago 


“Social Science of Medical Treat- 
ment” 


BERNARD KuTNER and CuHar es S. BRANT, 
Albert Einstein College of Medicine 
“Role Perceptions of Surgeons and 
Surgical Patients” 


Lawrence E. HINKLE, Jr., M:D., Cor- 
nell University Medical College 

“The Relation between Illness, Cul- 
ture Change, and Social Dislocation 
as Exemplified by the Study of 
Homogeneous Population Groups” 


Ray H. Extinc, Yale University 

“Reflexive Self Concepts and Par- 
ticipation in a Rheumatic Fever 
Medical Program” 


Reports and Announcements 
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Emuty M. Nett, United States Air Force 
“Some Social and Psychological 
Correlates of Attitudes toward 
Medical Doctors” 


730-5 :30 P.M. 


RACE AND ETHNIC RELA- 
TIONS (West Ballroom) 


Changing Patterns of Negro-White 
Relations (joint session with Am- 
erican Sociological Society) 


Chairman, J. Mitton YINceER, Oberlin 
College 


Davip J. Pitrman and Writ11aM L. Hot- 
LAND, University of Rochester 
“Isolated Negro Penetration of 
White Residential Areas in a Met- 
ropolitan Community” 


Morton Rusin, Northeastern University 
“Localism and Related Values 
Among Negroes in a Southern 
Rural Community” 


Kara Rousseau SmitH, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, and VERNON J. PARENTON, 
Institute of Population Research, Louisi- 
ana State University 

“Cultural Patterns of Colored Cre- 
oles: A Study of a Selected Seg- 
ment of New Orleans Negroes with 
French Cultural Orientations” 


Metvin M. Tumin and Warren W. 
Eason, Princeton University 
“Readiness for and Resistance to 
Integration” 


Lewis M. Kuan, The Florida State 
University, and Joun L. Hager, RAND 
Corporation, Santa Monica, California 
“Variables Related to Attitudes 
Regarding School Desegregation 
among White Southerners” 
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SSSP BOOKS OF READINGS 


The Society has thus far sponsored three books of readings: 


1. Mental Health and Mental Disorder: A Sociological Approach. Edited 
by Arnold M. Rose. New York: Norton, 1955. xvi, 626 pp. $4.90. 


2. Sexual Behavior in Amevican Society: An Appraisal of the First Two 
Kinsey Reports. Edited by Jerome Himelhoch and Sylvia F. Fava. New York: 


Norton, 1955. 446 pp. $4.00. 


Faculty members are urged to consider these books for use as required 
reading in appropriate courses and to order them for their libraries. 


8. Marvin Sussman, with the cooperation of the Committee on Community 
Research and Development, has been preparing a book of readings, Community 
Science and Analysis, which will be published by Knopf in the near future. 


GUIDE FOR SOCIAL PROBLEMS AUTHORS 


1. Subject matter. The function of 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS, the official journal 
of the Society for the Study of Social 
Problems, is to promote the objectives of 
the Society. These objectives, as stated in 
the Constitution, are to “stimulate the 
application of scientific method and theory 
to the study of vital social problems, en- 
courage problem-centered social research, 
and foster cooperative relations among 
persons and organizations engaged in the 
application of scientific sociological find- 
ings to the formulation of social policies.” 


In accordance with these objectives, we 
seek papers falling in the following cate- 
gories: (1) consideration of particular 
social problems and of relevant theories 
and research methods; (2) analysis of 
organizations, institutions, and movements 
which deal with social problems; (3) ap- 
plication of social science theory and re- 
search to the solution of social problems; 
and (4) discussion of the field of social 
pathology, of its relationship to broader 
disciplines, and of the professional prob- 
lems of social pathologists and of applied 
social scientists. 


In determining whether or not a sub- 
mitted paper is “problem-oriented,” we 
have found it useful to define a social 
problem as a social condition which (a) 
involves a conflict of values, persons, 
groups, or societies, or which (b) deprives 
persons, groups, or societies of the likeli- 
hood of realizing their values. Examples 
of social problems are ethnic prejudice 
and discrimination, family disorganization, 


war and international tensions, curtail- 
ment of civil liberties and academic free- 
dom, crime and delinquency, problems 
incident to the impact of mass communi- 
cation on society, industrial and class 
conflict, the role of power elites in demo- 
cratic societies, poverty, and physical and 
mental disease. We are interested in the 
application of social theory and research 
to the solution of social problems by such 
disciplines as medical sociology and social 
psychiatry; housing; penal administration; 
social work; and industrial sociology. 


2. Approach. We seek articles which 
relate data to significant hypotheses having 
a social problem focus. As a general rule, 
we reject purely descriptive accounts, pa- 
pers dealing with general theory or with 
research methodology unrelated to prob- 
lem areas, research prospectuses, and man- 
uscripts the major content of which is 
devoted to exhortation, praise, or blame. 


3. Style and format. Manuscripts 
should be between 3,000 and 8,000 words 
in length, written in clear and forceful 
English, with technical terms used only 
when necessary for precise communication. 
Whenever possible, titles should be pro- 
vocative, precise, and short. Research 
methods should be fully described. If a 


new instrument of observation (e.g., sched- 
ule; questionnaire, scale) is used, a copy 
should be sent with the manuscript. Foot- 
notes, references, and tables should con- 
form to the rules given below. The type- 
script copy should be in final form rather 
than a rough draft or a copy prepared 














for oral delivery. This provision should 
make it unnecessary for the author to 
make changes in galley proofs other than 
correction of typographical errors. We re- 
serve the right to charge the author for 
non-typographical changes in galley proofs. 


4. Miscellaneous specifications. The au- 
thor should submit three legible double- 
spaced typed (an original and two car- 
bons), dittoed, or mimeographed copies, 
with ample margins on both sides of the 
page. For his own protection, he should 
also retain a copy for himself. This manu- 
script should include a cover page specify- 
ing title, author and occupational affilia- 
tion, including both department and uni- 
versity or organization. The author should 
indicate on the face sheet the number of 
words in his manuscript. Since the face 
sheet will be removed before the manu- 
script is sent to our editorial readers, the 
title (but no other identifying informa- 
tion) should also appear at the top of 
the first page of text. The three copies 
should be mailed to Jerome Himelhoch, 
Editor, SOCIAL PROBLEMS, Brandeis 
University, Waltham, Massachusetts. 
Manuscripts will be acknowledged upon 
receipt and, except in unusual circum- 
stances, the author may expect a decision 
within a period of six to ten weeks. Re- 
jected manuscripts will be returned. 


If the author wishes to enter his paper 
in the competition for the Helen L. DeRoy 
Award of $500, he should so inform the 
Editor. For details concerning the con- 
test, he should consult the announcement 
in the most recent issue of SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS. 


In asking to inspect an article, we do not 
commit ourselves to publish it. It is con- 
trary to the policy of SOCIAL PROB- 
LEMS to agree to publish any article 
until it has been received at our Editorial 
Office and accepted for publication by our 
Editorial Staff. 


5. Duplication of material published 
elsewhere. A manuscript will not be pub- 
lished if any portion of its content has 
already been published in a book or 
journal. When an author has published 
other papers based upon the same study, 
he is obligated to so inform the editor and, 
whenever possible, to send reprints of 
other such articles with his manuscript. 
Papers published in SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
may not be reprinted without the per- 
mission of the Editor. 


6. Footnotes and references. Comments, 
qualifications, etc., other than references 
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to published sources, should ordinarily be 
worked into the text rather than added as 
footnotes. When such footnotes are neces- 
sary, they should be indicated in the text 
by one asterisk for the first footnote on 
a page, two for the second, etc., and the 
corresponding footnotes should appear at 
the bottom of the page. 


All references to published sources should 
be listed in alphabetical order by author 
at the end of the article and numbered 
consecutively there. Following the material 
for which a source is cited, the appropriate 
number (based on the terminal list of 
references) should be placed in parentheses. 
These citations should come after the 
period at the end of a sentence, but be- 
fore all other punctuation. 


If there are several citations to the same 
work but to different pages in it, the 
page numbers should be given in the 
parentheses immediately following the 
number of the reference in the text; in 
such cases, page numbers should be omit- 
ted from the citation in the list of refer- 
ences (except for journal articles, which 
should always have page numbers listed). 
If there is only one citation of a given 
source in the article, or several citations 
all to the same page or pages, the page 
number or numbers ‘should be given in 
the list of references. Citations of pub- 
lished works in a footnote should follow 
the same rules as citations in the text. 


Seriation should be done with (a) small 
letters in parentheses or (b) large Roman 
numbers followed by periods. Do not use 
Arabic numbers in parentheses, except for 
bibliographic references. 


The author should cite references only 
to support his argument; he should not 
employ them to dazzle the reader with the 
magnitude of his erudition. 


Following is a sample excerpt of text 

and a sample listing of references: 
. .. Previous studies of crime (2, 4) have 
demonstrated the importance of child- 
hood health, although later work (1; 3. 
pp. 191-193) has qualified these earlier 
conclusions. As Jeremiah has pointed 
out, however, “Not all healthy children 
escape adult criminal careers.” (2, p. 
303) 


* * * 


1. Articulate, John J., “Tuberculosis in 
the Childhood of Recidivists,” American 
Journal of Meta-Sociology, 59 (Febru- 
ary, 1984), 16-25. 
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2. Beowulf, Elvis, The Medical His- 
tories of 100 Criminals (New York: 
Brooks, 1853). 


3. Charisma, Dennie, and Peter J. Dys- 
function, “TllIness and Migration as Fac- 
tors in the Criminal Career,” Social 
Problems, 24 (July, 1976), 188-199. 


4. Dement, Joan, and Robert P. Satyr, 
Studies in the Etiology of Sexual Devi- 
ance (Menosha, Wis.: Liberty Press, 
1803), pp. 160-182. 


7. Tables. The number of tables should 
be held to a minimum; they should be 
used only to give results not easily sum- 
marized in the text. We reserve the right 
to charge authors for more than four 
tables per manuscript. Tables should be 
numbered successively with arabic numer- 
als. Titles should be short and substantive ; 
categories and methodology should be clear 
from the row and column headings and 
from the text, rather than being spelled out 
in detail in the titles. Units of measure- 
ment and the number(s) of cases should 
always be shown. Irrelevant information, 
and information easily deducted by the 
reader, should be eliminated. The follow- 
ing is a sample table: 


TABLE 1. 


SoctaL SETTING ON ADMISSION 
AND RELEASE* 














Release 
Not with Kin 
With or with 
Admission Kin Different Kin N 
Living with kin 53 II 64 
Not living with kin 2 12 14 
55 23 78 





*For 7 cases there was insufficient infor- 
mation. For the statistical test for signifi- 
cant shift in the marginals, .o2 > p > .or. 


Each table should be typed on a separate 
sheet of paper. The author should indicate 
where each table should appear in the 
text. 


8. Numbers. Spell out numbers from 
zero to nine in ordinary text, all numbers 
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which begin a sentence, and round numbers 
indcating approximations (eg. “in a 
population of 165 million.” “Some five 
thousand replies were received ...”). Do 
not spell out numbers 10 and over in ordi- 
nary text, numbers used with terms of 
measurement, page numbers, and numbers 
in a series where the largest number would 
not be spelled out (“Among the respond- 
ents were 6 Jews, 9 Catholics, and 53 
Protestants.”). Numbers used with terms 
of measurement should appear as numbers; 
the terms themselves, however, should be 
spelled out: “5s per cent,” “critical ratio 
of 3.6,” “significant at the 1 per cent 
level.” 


9. Headings. Primary headings are 
usually sufficient to indicate divisions of 
an article. They should be centered, with 
all letters capitalized. Secondary headings 
should be side headings (such as those 
used in this memorandum) with only the 
first word capitalized, starting with the 
usual paragraph indentation, and followed 
on the same line with the beginning of a 
new paragraph. Secondary headings should 
be underlined for italics. 


HELEN L. DeROY AWARD AND 
CALL FOR MANUSCRIPTS 
FOR SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


The Helen L. DeRoy Award of $500 
for research and writing in social prob- 
lems has been renewed for 1957-1958. For 
further details see the announcement on 
the outside back cover of this issue. Mem- 
bers are urged to solicit manuscripts for 
the Award and for submission to the 
Journal from their colleagues and students 
and also to submit their own manuscripts. 
Papers may be submitted any time be- 
tween August 1, 1957 and March 1, 1958 
—the sooner the better. Our Editorial 
Staff can promise a speedy decision re- 
garding eligibility for the Helen L. DeRoy 
Award competition and acceptance for 
publication in SOCIAL PROBLEMS. In- 
eligible papers will be promptly returned. 
For details concerning appropriate subject 
matter and editorial specifications, see 
Guide for SOCIAL PROBLEMS Authors 
on page 60. 
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COMMUNICATIONS AND 
OPINION 
To the Editor: 


I would like to call your attention to 
an important omission of part of my 
article entitled “Social Factors in Mental 
Disorders in Texas,” appearing in the 
April, 1957, issue of SOCIAL PROB- 
LEMS. I refer to the sentences beginning 
at the bottom of the left-hand column of 
page 326, which were published as follows: 


“Data are needed on social conditions 
existing at the time of first onset of 
illness in order to determine social 
etiology. Areal studies, ecological or 
otherwise, of mental disorders do not 


meet this need, although they are 
capable of finding new facts as well 
as more reliable and valid data, about 
social factors related to mental illness.” 
Due to unfortunate editing without my 


knowledge, an error in interpretation oc- 
curred which I would hasten to correct. 
In order to convey my original meaning 
on this matter, the statement should be 
changed to read as follows: 


“Data are needed cn social conditions 
existing at the time of first onset of 
illness in order to determine social 
etiology. Areal studies, ecological or 
otherwise, that employ hospital admis- 
sions only as their basic data do not 
meet this requirement, since conditions 
affecting admission will be confounded 
with those affecting the onset of the 
illness. When all modes and sources 
of psychiatric treatment are included 
in such studies, then their findings 
are capable of obtaining new facts and 
can contribute to a further under- 
standing of social factors related to 
mental illness.” 


Your help in bringing this correction 
to the attention of the readers of SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS would be appreciated. 


Sincerely yours, 
E. Gartty Jaco, Px.D., 
Associate Professor of Medical Sociology, 
Director, Division of Medical Sociology, 


University of Texas Medical Branch, 
Galveston, Texas 
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